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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 


SUGGESTIONS REGARDING A MODIFIED PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS' 


E. W. Taytor, M. D. 
Hysterical Blindness 


N March 23, 1916, a woman of 23 was referred to the 

Neurological Department of the Massachusetts 

General Hospital from the Massachusetts Eye and 

Ear Infirmary with the simple statement “sudden 
blindness; fundi do not account for the blindness.” The 
patient was led in by a man who proved to be her husband. 
He was somewhat timid in manner and apparently alarmed 
about the situation of his wife. The patient walked with 
an uncertain gait; her face was expressionless, due largely 
to the appearance of her eyes which showed absolutely no 
intelligence; she evidently was not conscious of her sur- 
roundings sufficiently to make it possible for her to walk 
unaided. Her whole appearance expressed extreme de- 
jection and discouragement. 

The story obtained from her and her husband at this 
and subsequent visits was essentially as follows: She had 
been well as a child; her appendix had been removed at 
sixteen without complications. She had been at High 
School for three years and did well in her studies. At 
seventeen she went to work as a clerk in a telephone ex- 


’Presented at the Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Psychopatholog- 
ical Association, Boston, May 24, 1917 
Copyright 1918, by Richard G. Badger. All Rights Reserved. 
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change. At the end of six months she began to answer calls. 
She enjoyed the work and was well, happy and enthusiastic. 
At the end of two years she was promoted to the position of 
supervisor, then to chief operator. At this time she had, as 
she expressed it “‘sixty girls under her.” ‘Thereafter she 
became a long distance toll inspector. Later still she had 
charge of a telephone exchange at a large hotel. During 
all this period she felt a certain natural satisfaction in her 
success and was earning a considerable amount of money, 
for which she found use, among other things, in helping one 
of her sisters to secure an education. Her mother had had 
an apoplectic stroke two or three years before which some- 
what complicated the family situation. In 1911 she had 
pain in her left ear with discharge and was operated on for 
mastoid disease three years later, in general with good 
result, but with persistent intermittent discharge. 

During her period of activity in the telephone service 
she had had more than one offer of marriage, but had not 
considered them seriously owing to her extreme interest in 
her work and the independence which it brought her. 
Later, however, led apparently by a feeling of pity for some 
family misfortune which had happened to him, she married 
a man apparently of irreproachable character who felt 
himself able to support her irrespective of her own efforts. 
The result was that she at once gave up her work and began 
to keep house. Her husband naturally was away during 
the day and she developed a sense of extreme loneliness. 
Although not consciously unhappy, she felt dissatisfied and 
disliked the city in which she was forced to live. She be- 
came irritable, was easily annoyed and found it difficult to 
get on amicably with her husband and with her mother, who, 
however, did not live with her. She did not care for sewing, 
nor for domestic matters in general. She had no children, 
which was a distinct disappointment to her. A suggestion 
on her part that she should go back to work met with no 
encouragement from her husband. She became increasingly 
apprehensive and frightened. She dreaded the coming of 
each new day; the monotony of her life was depressing to 
her and her husband ceased to interest her although she still 
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had no word of reproach for him and was entirely loyal to 
the marriage relation. She stated, however, very definitely 
that she would under no circumstances have married had 
she realized what it had proved to be, at the same time ex- 
pressing a determination to accept the situation for which 
she had only herself to blame. 

In March 1915, following an attack of vertigo, possibly 
connected with her ear, she fell down stairs, striking the left 
side of her chest. She was lame and the skin was discolored, 
but she was not seriously hurt. Her statements varied as 
to her recovery from this somewhat trifling accident. At 
one time she made the statement that she was unconscious 
for a number of hours, at another that her vision was dim- 
med for two or three days On a later occasion while looking 
out the window, she saw a woman struck by falling snow. 
She became nauseated and vomited. 

Vertigo again developed, objects “‘turned black” and 
she fell without hurting herself. It is doubtful whether she 
lost consciousness although the immediately subsequent 
events are not clear in her memory. Later she found herself 
in a chair and her husband was in the room, but she was 
totally blind. ‘This occurred about three weeks before she 
presented herself at the hospital. It should also be said 
that following her mastoid operation and preceding the 
special events to which allusion has just been made, she had 
had occasional attacks of what she called “paralysis” 
coming on when she was under any special excitement. On 
these occasions her left leg “‘drew up,” her fingers were 
clenched, and her head was drawn back over her left shoul- 
der. ‘There was also a somewhat vague statement that on 
occasions she had had loss of sight for a few hours. No 
evidence Was obtained that this was associated with migraine. 

The first examination made showed an entirely normal 
fundus with practically no vision except a slight capacity to 
distinguish light from dark. ‘This had remained unchanged 
for a period of three weeks in spite of visits to various physi- 
cians who had not been able to relieve the situation. ‘The 
pupils reacted to light, the knee jerks were active, there was 
no Babinski response. ‘There was marked diminution of 
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sensation of the glove and stocking type. The sensation 
was also reduced in the left eyelid and over an area on the 
left shoulder and side of the neck. She stated that her 
eyes “felt hard, like stones.” ‘There was a slight internal 
squint on her second visit and at that time also the right 
knee jerk was rather more active than the left. Sensation 
of the hands had returned ‘There was no Romberg sign. 
A still later examination gave the following normal results: 
Pupils equal, rather small, normal light and accommodative 
response. Fields (by rough test) and fundus normal. No 
nystagmus. Was able to follow fingers perfectly. Hearing; 
watch tick 4 inches, left, 1 foot, right, with positive Rinné 
test. Defect in left eardrum. Cranial nerves normal and 
tongue normal. The arms showed no ataxia; there was no 
disturbance of sensation or motion and the reflexes were 
normal. Dynamometer showed strength approximately 
three times as great on the right as on the left. The heart 
was negative, pulse 68, blood pressure 120 systolic, 75 dias- 
tolic. ‘The liver was not enlarged and the abdomen was 
normal. The knee jerks were active, there was no ankle 
clonus, a normal Achilles response, the plantar reflex in- 
definite on account of ticklishness, the sense of position unim- 
paired. She had no difficulty in walking. There was no 
Romberg sign. 

Restoration of sight was carried out at the hospital in 
the presence of a number of students. Improvement 
began almost immediately. On her second visit she was able 
to distinguish her hand, but could not count fingers. A 
day or two later she was able to distinguish persons easily 
and many objects and her face began to assume a normal 
expression. One week after admission to the hospital her 
eyesight was completely restored and the following day she 
was discharged with entire relief of her symptoms and with 
entirely adequate visual fields, her acuity of vision being 
such that she had no difficulty whatever in reading type of 
the newspaper size. 

The treatment in this case consisted first in restoring 
the sight, which was accomplished with unexpected ease by 
rather crude methods of suggestion and explanation. It was 
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explained to her that she had not actually lost the capacity 
of seeing and she was encouraged day by day to recognize 
large objects, then to count the number of persons standing 
about, to distinguish their white coats, etc., all aided by 
electricity variously applied. This as stated was done in 
the presence of students and others. By these means her 
sight was entirely restored and with it a feeling of extreme 
satisfaction and well-being. ‘The subsequent treatment, by 
far the more important, was not attempted at the hospital. 
‘Two or three conversations sufficed to bring out the main 
points in her life story which have already been hinted at in 
the history above and which may be summarized as follows: 

It appeared that she was an extremely ambitious and capable 
girl who, judged by ordinary standards, and especially by 
her own, had been unusually successful in acquiring personal 
independence and a considerable income. Her pride was 
further satisfied in that she had attained a position in which 
she had charge of many other persons. Other thoughts 
than her individual development, especially the gratifying 
sense of power that she was able to help others of her family, 
had taken a prominent place in her mind. She was attrac- 
tive in appearance and manner and flattering opportunities 
for marriage had presented themselves which she discarded 
because of her absorbing interest in her work and her failure 
to arouse in herself any feeling of regard for the men who 
offered themselves. ‘This state of affairs was rather suddenly 
terminated by the appearance on the scene of the man who 
later became her husband. He forthwith appealed to her 
in a way which she was unable either to resist or explain 
although his position in life was far less advantageous than 
that of others who had gone before. She married him, gave 
up her cherished work at his somewhat natural demand and 
her disillusionment soon began. He proved to be an entirely 
faithful husband and according to his ideas, generous, but 
he was small-minded and developed a jealous attitude which 
limited still more her life and companionship. ‘This jealousy 
showed itself not only in relation to other men in whom she 
at no time had the slightest interest, but also in relation to 
her work. She submitted without outward resistance and 
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accepted the situation with such equanimity as she could 
command although inwardly rebellious and consequently 
always repressed. She lived in a rather gloomy house, she 
was unadaptable, her loneliness and increasing realization 
of what she had given up was a constant source of chagrin. 
She recognized, however, that she alone was responsible for 
her marriage and had no intention of any illegitimate escape 
from this responsibility. ‘The one thing which would have 
rendered her life endurable was denied her. She had no 
children. Under these conditions, her husband came very 
naturally to be regarded as the source of her misfortune. 
Her affection for him entirely ceased. She was unable to 
affect a workable compromise with the circumstances of 
her life, a situation which, as always, expressed itself in symp- 
toms for which she did not consciously blame her husband 
although he became increasingly distasteful to her. Her 
marriage she regarded as a failure, a hasty step which she 
certainly would not have taken had she realized what the 
outcome would be. Out of this conscious, but even more 
unconscious trouble, she emerged blind on the occasion of a 
slight accident which she saw im the street, her husband 
being in the room at the time. 

Without any attempt at a further analysis of the situa- 
tion the underlying psychological mechanism was explained 
to her in language which she apparently had no difficulty in 
understanding. She recognized the reasonableness of this 
explanation even to the point that the blindness might well 
be regarded as a futile but at all events a temporarily 
successful attempt on the part of her consciousness to shut 
out permanently the real source of her unhappiness, namely 
her husband. 

It is now nearly two years since her attack. During 
that period she has spent much of her time with her mother 
who had a lingering and trying illness as the outcome of an 
apoplectic stroke, and who died several months ago, nursed 
to the end by her daughter. She is now again with her 
husband, from whom she has at no time been permanently 
separated, and apart from considerable general nervousness 
and a continued sense of unfair and ungenerous treatment, 
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she is well. She has had absolutely no return of the blind- 
ness and her vision when last seen on January 17 was entirely 
normal by test type. An admonishing letter written her 
husband at the time of her attack of blindness resulted in a 
considerable modification of his attitude toward her, but 
he has remained unsympathetic and entirely inconsiderate. 
Her problem, therefore, remains unsettled and under existing 
social conditions apparently must remain so, but through 
completer understanding of the genesis of her difficulties 
of which the blindness was the crowning event, she has 
reached a definitely workable compromise. 

Before attempting to justify this method of treatment, 
which to many will appear wholly superficial, the following 
cases are reported as bearing on the practical question. 

Case 2. Hysterical Brachial Monoplegia: M. M. 22 
years old, a probationer nurse at a hospital in a neighboring 
town, was brought to me by the superintendent of nurses 
at the institution because the patient had lost the use of her 
left arm. For two or three days she had noticed prickling 
sensations in the left hand. ‘The day before she presented 
herself for examination, the whole hand and the arm to the 
elbow became numb and weak with some sense of soreness 
in the shoulder. She had no temperature and had not felt 
ill in any way, nor had her appetite or sleep suffered. She 
had had no hard work. On two occasions before her diffi- 
culty came on, she had for the first time attended a surgical 
clinic and was very much disturbed by the sight of blood 
and the circumstances connected with the operations. She 
had taken part in cleaning the operating room later. 

The patient appeared unperturbed in manner and not 
anxious about herself or her condition. Her pupils and 
hearing were normal, and there was no disorder of the 
cranial nerves. The right arm showed no abnormality 
cither in sensation or motion nor was there ataxia or astere- 
ognosis. The left arm was anesthetic. Beginning at the 
upper part of the upper arm the anesthesia increased down- 
ward to complete loss of sensation from a point about the 
middle of the forearm and including the hand. ‘The arm 
was extremely ataxic. There were no perception of pain, 
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contact or temperature in the anesthetic area and she did 
not recognize objects placed in her hand. Her movements 
were very awkward. She had no power whatever in the left 
hand as tested by the dynamometer, with normal grasp in 
the right. ‘There was no pain on pressure over the nerve 
trunks. The circulation was normal with a systolic blood 
pressure of 130. ‘The knee jerks were normal. An attempt 
to use the anesthetic hand in an act such as buttoning was 
a complete failure. The diagnosis of hysteria was easily 
made from the distribution and character of the anesthesia 
and from the exaggerated loss of power. 

A restoration both of the motor and sensory loss was 
quickly effected primarily by the use of faradism in strong 
currents which she quickly felt. With the return of sensa- 
tion the power to coordinate her hand movements also re- 
turned together with her strength. In a short time she was 
able to use the hand normally. ‘The further treatment and 
again the more important consisted in a simple explanation 
of the mechanism of hysterical disturbances of this type. 
It was pointed out that undoubtedly her hand had come 
into contact with various objects such as blood-stained 
dressings which she handled as she was obliged to do in the 
performance of her duty, but which, nevertheless, left a dis- 
tinctly painful impression upon her mind. Of such supposed 
facts she was not personally conscious, but believed that 
such a state of affairs probably existed. It was pointed out 
to her that under these circumstances, although her con- 
sciousness took no cognizance of the fact, the anesthesia and 
loss of power in the hand was doubtless a protest against this 
sort of work, taking place subconsciously. The explanation 
was apparently effective. A letter written about two weeks 
later from the superintendent of nurses reads as follows: 
‘**Miss M. since her visit to your office, has been quite free 
from the difficulty which you found that day. At one time 
she complained of not being able to sleep and had about the 
same condition of the arm, but it cleared up quickly and she 
had no return.” My impression is that she was later found 
unfitted temperamentally for the work of a nurse and gave 
up her training. Her subsequent history is not known to 
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Case 3. Astasia-abasia. B. W. a girl of 15 was seen 
March 30, 1916. She had been under treatment by her 
physician for about six months for anemia. She had im- 
proved under the usual treatment. Recently she had had 
an attack of influenza with follicular tonsillitis for which 
she was confined to bed for ten days. ‘There was also some 
suspicion of appendix inflammation. During her illness 
she was somewhat unsteady in gait, supposedly from general 
weakness induced by her fever. When she was able to be 
about again she could not walk properly. She had some 
pain behind the knees, and in the arms. ‘There was no 
numbness and she complained of slight “ prickly” sensations. 
She said that her knees shook and gave way under her, and 
that she had fallen two or three times without injuring 
herself. She had had much dysmenorrhea. It was further 
elicited that she had been unable to go to school for two 
years on account of various illnesses. ‘This had undoubtedly 
been a great disappointment to her. On one occasion, when 
starting for school she found herself unable to walk and had 
to be cared for. On further questioning it appeared that 
she had had so-called fainting attacks for several years. On 
one of these occasions she had been left alone with a small 
child of two. Her mother was late in returning. It grew 
dark and she went into the kitchen with the intention of 
lighting the gas. As she was doing so she felt dizzy and was 
found by her mother some time later unconscious on the 
floor. Her dress was burned in various places along the 
front and there was a smell of burning cloth. She had 
succeeded in lighting the gas and had apparently fallen on 
the match. Exactly how she was burned was not apparent, 
but she felt that she had had a very narrow escape and forth- 
with became morbidly terrified with the idea of fire. She 
dreamed about it, awoke terrified and it assumed almost 
obsessional character. She then thought what a dreadful 
thing it would be if in case of fire, her legs should give out 
and she should become unable to walk. This feeling had 
been very persistent though not often an expressed idea 
with her. As stated above, since her last illness, she had 
been totally unable to walk properly and in her attempts to 
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do so has fallen on several occasions. She was physically a 
well developed girl, both in appearance and manner of 
speaking, appearing older than she actually was. She was 
perfectly self-contained and composed in manner, but 
showed a little anxiety at the sight of medical instruments. 
The right pupil was slightly larger than the left, but both in 
reaction to light and on accommodation were normal. ‘The 
fields were not narrowed and the fundus was normal. There 
was no nystagmus. She had no defect of hearing. The 
tongue was slightly coated, the tonsils rather large and 
boggy. ‘There was no anesthesia about the face, nor were 
the cranial nerves in any way involved. The arms showed 
no ataxia nor anesthesia. ‘The strength was adequate, pulse 
108, systolic pressure 130, heart normal. The knee jerks 
were active. The Achilles jerks were present and active, 
there was no ankle clonus and no Babinski response. The 
sciatic nerves were not tender on pressure and there was no 
anesthesia of the legs or feet. When sitting she was able 
to make all movements with her feet and legs in entirely 
normal fashion, but was utterly unable to stand alone. 
When attempting to do so she reeled in various directions, 
and apparently had no power whatever of co-ordination. 
Her attempts to walk were equally impossible. With a 
great deal of support she dragged herself aboyt, shuffling her 
feet and taking no proper steps. When, however, she was 
placed against a support at the back with her hands on a 
chair on either side, she was able to make co-ordinated 
stepping movements. 

Without attempting any special analysis of this case 
it is sufficiently apparent that her astasia-abasia was due 
to a series of ideas associated with her accident and conse- 
quent fear of fire. ‘The dissociation of this particular com- 
plex had been effectually established and stimulated by the 
natural weakness of her febrile illness, had asserted itself 
as a definite disturbance of gait which persisted after her 
recovery from this illness. 

Here again a simple explanation of the situation suited 
to the girl’s understanding resulted in an immediate marked 
improvement in her condition and a recovery of normal 
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locomotion within two days. About a year and a half after- 
ward she was reported as well and with no return of her 
incapacity. 

The foregoing cases are not reported for their rarity; 
they represent merely well defined types of hysterical con- 
versions—but rather to draw attention to certain very 
practical details of psychotherapeutic procedure. There is 
no question that psychotherapy has finally been accepted as 
a legitimate, useful and often indispensable therapuctic 
measure. ‘The term has found its way into text-books and 
has taken its place with the traditional methods of medical 
treatment. ‘There it will doubtless remain, but it is still 
far from having obtained anything like its due recognition 
as a method worthy of general adoption by unspecialized 
practitioners. How it should be used as a scientific and 
rational means of attaining certain ends is still almost 
wholly undetermined in the general medical mind. 

It is my purpose very briefly to point out certain difficul- 
ties in the way of its general adoption which are perhaps 
worthy of more attention than they have yet received. In 
the development of any therapeutic procedure which lays 
claim to general acceptance, it is obvious that two tendencies 
must always be in evidence, first research and the establish- 
ment of principles and secondly, the application of those 
principles in a way which will be understandable and which 
will appeal to the common sense judgment of the ordinary 
man. Qut of the confusion of conflicting opinions must 
finally be evolved methods which are simple of employment 
in the hands of persons of ordinary medical intelligence. 
If, therefore, rational psychotherapy is to be widely accepted, 
it must present methods which are workable and which are 
fruitful in results. Research and the establishment of 
principles are going on apace. Regarding this aspect of the 
subject we need have no concern. ‘The controversial ten- 
dencies of the pioneers, futile as they may appear, are at 
at least an indication of the vitality of the discussion and 
should not, therefore, be too much condemned. More im- 
portant for those who are attempting to practice and ¢s- 
pecially to teach a rational psychotherapy is the recogmtion 
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of the principles from whatsoever source derived, which have 
up to this time resulted from the heat of the discussion, 
without undue insistence on differences of opinion or ter- 
minology. 

It will, no doubt, be generally acknowledged that the 
influence of the newer ideas, associated particularly with the 
analytical principle has been fundamentally important in 
the interpretation of symptoms, nor is it open to doubt that 
even the skeptics and active opponents of the psycho- 
analytical method are distinctly affected by its permeating 
influence in spite of their protestations. There is a very 
definite appeal to commonsense in the term “psycho- 
analysis” and in the interests of progress it should, so far 
as possible, be divested of the controversial atmosphere 
which surrounds it and impairs its usefulness. The term 
‘*evolution” will always be associated with the name of 
Darwin, as psychoanalysis will be with that of Freud, but 
in the one case as in the other, both terms are of too far- 
reaching significance to be circumscribed by the theories of 
their originators. We are too apt to think that if we con- 
sider ourselves psychoanalysists we are thereby bound to 
the exact method which brought the term into prominence. 
It is regarded as heretical and retrograde to depart from 
the doctrine which has been scrupulously outlined as the 
one correct method of procedure. This attitude will not 
help the general cause. 

It seems altogether unlikely, and in fact undesirable 
that psychoanalysis as understood, by its chief promulgators 
will ever have a universal application for the following some- 
what’ obvious reasons. First the technic is too elaborate to 
be practically useful except in relatively few selected cases. 
Secondly, there is distinct danger to the welfare of the patient 
unless the analysis is carried to its conclusion which is fre- 
quently impossible and thirdly, even if this were possible, 
it is often not necessary or even desirable. I am quite aware 
that to use the term psychoanalysis in any other sense than 
that which Freud and his immediate followers have estab- 
lished will meet with distinct opposition. Nevertheless modi- 
fications must be made in the interest of a broader, practical 
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To meet this difficulty I have elsewhere suggested the 
use of the term “partial or incomplete psychoanalysis or 
perhaps better “modified psychoanalysis,” by which is 
meant simply an application of the general principles in 
modified form to meet the requirements of individual cases. 
A rational therapeutic attempt demands above all things 
that we should not leave our patient in a worse condition 
than we found him. He may not be improved; this is a 
common experience and deserving of no reproach if our 
effort is sincere, but we should certainly guard as far as may 
be against complicating still further an already complicated 
situation. My impression is that the “complete psycho- 
therapist,” if I may so call him, not infrequently finds him- 
self in this dilemma through his too blind adherence to the 
rule of thumb method. He lacks imagination, a dangerous 
failing in one who deals with the subtleties of the human 
mind. 

‘The compromise I have to suggest lays no claim to ori- 
ginality. It is rather an appeal to commonsense and it has 
at least some value since it seeys to work. Why may we 
not accept in a general way the psychoanalytical view point, 
the doctrines of repression, conflict, compromise, censor, 
regression, infantile fixation and any or all of the other useful 
concepts, but so modify the technique of their application 
that we may escape the pitfalls of transference and the 
time-consuming method of free association. Such a taking- 
and-leaving plan will not find favor with the orthodox, nor 
do I maintain that it should supercede the elaborated 
technique. What value it may have lies in the fact that it 
has a far wider applicability and is beset with few of the 
dangers of the complete method. 

Following out this idea, it has been my custom often at 
a first and certainly at the second interview, to take the 
patient into my confidence by explaining exactly what I 
intend to do and the methods by which it is to be accom- 
plished—in other words, forthwith to make the patient a 
participant in his own treatment. All mystery is laid aside, 
the reclining chair, the hypnoidal attitude of mind, and all 
the methods designed to arouse dormant memories through 
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free association are abolished in the interests of candor and 
immediate explanation. For somewhat theatrical methods 
are substituted a plain statement of the patient’s difficulties 
and an equally plain statement modified to meet his grade 
of intelligence of the theory of subconscious activities, of 
repression, conflict, compromise and the like and particu- 
larly of the mechanism of the genesis of symptoms. 


It is a safe assumption that the first principle of success- 
ful teaching is the exciting of interest in the subject taught. 
Since mental therapy is a form of teaching, it is desirable 
that the patient should be made to feel an interest in the 
method as well as in the results. Something is doubtless 
lost or obscured in such a short-cut to self revelation, but in 
very many cases results, and I believe permanent results, are 
secured and much more quickly than by more orthodox 
methods of analysis. In each of the cases which form the 
basis of this communication, the treatment attempted was 
direct and immediate results of value were obtained. It 
may be said that the symptoms in these cases will return in 
the same or other forms and that merely the surface of the 
fundamental underlying disorder was touched. In one 
sense this is doubtless true, but the value of the treatment 
is not compromised by this fact, nor can it be definitely 
said that a further research would necessarily have led to the 
betterment of their condition. The danger of delving too 
deeply for causes may well be fraught with more harm than 
not delving deeply enough. This point has often been dis- 
cussed and unanimity of opinion is not likely soon to be 
attained. My only present contention is that it is our 
duty to make the far-reaching principles of the newer psycho- 
logical methods as universally applicable as possible and to 
accomplish this it is essential that they should be made usable 
under the conditions which actually confront us in dealing 
with our patients. This is worth striving for, even at the 
risk of being charged with superficiality. 
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OF INSANITIES 
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INSANITY FROM THE STANDPOINT 
OF EVOLUTION 
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INTRODUCTION 


VERY philosopher, 


sought to explain the oneness of things. 


replaced circular reasoning, positive science came 


to seek final causes, intellectual monism, is evident 
of the present day studies of psychopathology. 


tendency. ‘Taking a _ powerful, all-dominating 


is the whole truth. Another writer’, seizing upon 


to trace neuroses and psychoses to disturbance in 
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from Thales to Bergson, has 


Psychol- 


ogy, as the daughter of metaphysics, nurtured in the 
ancient cradle, followed the beaten path and labored 
with similar effort. But when experimental knowledge 
began to crowd out deductive speculation and linear thinking 


into its 


own. ‘The principle of evolution which began to dominate 
science aided in this change. Abnormal psychology, too, 
followed the new trend, but, unfortunately, the old tendency 


in much 


The Freudian theory is an excellent illustration of this 


instinct, 


Freud and his followers built a system around it and sought 
to reduce all abnormal psychical manifestations to it. 
Having grasped one single truth they tried to prove that it 


another 


all-powerful instinct, sought in fear the root of all patho- 
logical mental processes. And thus it goes on endlessly. 
ach one seems to think that this or that powerful influence 
is dominant and forgets that other influences also exist, 
or else tries to subordinate all to one. But while it is right 


primary 


instincts and their emotions it must be borne in mind that 
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there are others aside from those of fear and reproduction. 
Normal psychology, with the advent of physiological 
psychology, has made great strides in recent years; it is the 
object of this paper to point out how abnormal psychology 
may be brought abreast of those advances. We shall no! 
attempt so much to present novel views but rather fact; 
previously gathered pointing to a newer conception. In the 
attempt to clarify the notion of insanity it shall be our aim 
to show that the notion as an entity has no foundation either 
in normal or abnormal psychology. Just as normal psy- 
chology has discarded the idea of mental faculties so ab- 
normal psychology must discard the idea of insanity as an 
entity. Just as we have come to see that there is no memory 
but memories, no judgment but judgments, no will but wills, 
no intellect but intelligences, no consciousness but states of 
consciousness; so we have no entity of insanity but in- 
sanities. It is not the desire to quarrel with the classifica- 
tion of insanity. For clinical purposes, as temporary make- 
shifts, we may employ the various classifications, but funda- 
mentally it must be maintained that insanity is not an 
entity. There is no insanity only little bits of insanities. 
It will further be shown that all the symptoms of insanity 
-can be analyzed and reduced to terms of the simplest pri- 
“mary emotions. All the psychical manifestations of the 
abnormal mind whether of the affective or organic psy- 
choses, or of the psychopathological states of the so-called 
neuroses, will be shown to have their root in the disturbance 
of balance which normally exists between the primary 
elementary emotions. 

The second half of this paper will be devoted to the dis- 
cussion of insanity as a step in evolution. We consider the 
insanities not in the same class of diseases as pneumonia or 
typhoid,” but as a distinct affection of the species. In the 
scheme of evolution insanity serves a distinct and very 
necessary function. It will be maintained that insanity is 
the direct result of the constant struggle observed through- 
out nature between the individual and the species. We 
shall not ignore the fact that the organic insanities are the 
direct result of anatomico-pathological states comparable 
Bernard Hart, The Psychology of Insanity. 
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to a typhoid or pneumonia. Without trying to break a 
lance in complete defense of psycho-physical parallelism it 
will be made use of in the explanation of the paradox which 
the affective and organic psychoses present. 

If, as can be proved, the workings of the insane 
mind are the same as those of the sane, then it becomes 
obvious that from the standpoint of the psychology of the 
individual, normal or abnormal, there is no such thing as 
insanity. We shall be compelled to look elsewhere for a 
consideration of the disease. It is a disease of and in the 
social organism. It is a disease of the individual resulting 
from his struggle with species. It is an evolutionary pro- 
cess for the elimination of the unfit in the struggle for exis- 
tence. It is a necessary social disease, a true disease of the 
species. ‘The criterion must be sought in the species. And 
just as in the process of evolution criteria change so do the 
conceptions of insanities change. But underlying them all 
is conflict—the everlasting struggle for the survival of the 
fittest. We shall attempt to show, therefore, that all 
symptoms of the insanities, of the abnormal workings of the 
conscious and unconscious mind, can be reduced to terms of 
loss or disturbance of the normal balance existing between 
the primary emotions, and that this loss or disturbance 
called insanity is the direct result of the struggle between the 
individual and the species. 


Tue Emotions AND INSANITIES 

Many psychologists and most psychiatrists speak in- 
discriminately of the instincts and emotions, and some there 
are who add the sentiments if not the ‘‘temperaments,” 
often employing one term for another and not infrequently 
confusing them.* McDougall* has rendered an invaluable 
service to psychology by classifying the primary instincts 
and emotions, general innate tendencies and secondary 
emotions, and defining exactly the different sentiments. 
On the latter he quotes Mr. Shand® who has given scientific 


SEven so great a psychologist as James has enumerated some twenty-five 
instincts and has included habits and sentiments among them. William James, 
The Principles of Psychology, Vol. II. 

‘William McDougall, Social Psychology, gth Fd. 
°A. F. Shand, Character and the Emotions, Mind N. S. Vol. V. 
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precision to them and classified them as distinct entities 
formed of, but different from the emotions. McDougall 
defines an instinct as a psycho-physical tendency to act or 
to show an impulse to act in a certain way, irrespective of 
previous experience, that is from an inherited (phylogenetic) 
disposition; and an emotion as the affective tone accom- 
panying the instinct. Each instinct has its accompanying 
emotional tone. A sentiment is a group of emotions centered 
about an object and forming a complex. In this paper the 
terms instincts, emotions and sentiments will be used in the 
light of the above definitions. We will also follow his classi- 
fication of the primary emotions, secondary innate tenden- 
cies and sentiments. 

Consciousness is another subject concerning which there 
is some confusion. In the mind of many there still lurks the 
metaphysical, religious notion of the soul or something ex- 
traneous which acts as a sort of subjective correlator of the 
psychical functions. Feeling that a clear notion of con- 
sciousness is extremely essential for the understanding of 
insanity, we will without going into an historical or critical 
discussion of the subject briefly set forth and analyze our 
view. 

Consciousness is a growth; it is the result of the up- 
buildings of the various elemental functions of the mind 
into complex, coordinated manifestations. It is not a thing 
by itself added onto the psychic functions, but is called into 
being by the completion of a psychical process which can 
exist for itself. Before there can be awareness to any mental 
process there must be an emotional tone, however faint, 
added to it, which is capable of bringing it to a focus. But 
the possibility of the mental process becoming conscious is 
inherent in the very process itself. The construction of a 
building furnishes an illustration. To build a structure are 
needed bricks, iron, steel, wood, mortar, tin, glass, stone, 
copper, paint, etc. Taken separately, incoordinated, they 
make a mere heap of different substances, but as the steel, 
rocks, bricks, etc., are put together we see as if by a slow 
growth the building taking shape. Finally a complete 
structure rises out of the heap. Now, there is nothing in 
the house which was not before in the heap, and yet we have 
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a complete structure in the one and confusion in the other. 
So with consciousness. The various ideas, sensations, per- 
ceptions, images, memories, etc., are the different substances, 
which can only become conscious when they are built, 
organized into structures. But a plan is needed to evolve 
a building out of its component parts; even so is it with the 
elemental psychic processes. Herein, however, lies the one 
difference between the two. Where in the inanimate 
structure an extraneous force is needed to bring arrange- 
ment out of chaos, in the mind the inherent tendency to 
directed growth of all the elements, the conative tendency of 
all mental processes, the innate tendency of any psychic 
manifestation to adopt a feeling tone, all combine to build 
a conscious structure. Not only that, but the organic 
evolutionary tendency to growth from the simple to the 
complex, which is transmitted from generation to generation, 
furnishes practically complete the ability of evolving con- 
scious psychic structures out of the elementary psychic 
processes. The planis inherent in the protoplasm. In short 
consciousness is nothing but the completed structure of any 
psychical process. 

Every new impression or sensation or idea has an in- 
herent tendency to attach itself to a previous sensation, etc., 
to complete a system, or to form a nucleus around which 
other impressions will cluster.® All these clusters are usually 
coordinated and form in time a complete psychical make- 
up. But there is ever going on a struggle for survival be- 
tween the various clusters. An emotional tone usually 
determines whether and how leng a cluster shall live. A 
disturbance in the emotional tones or intensification of the 
one at the expense of the other may disrupt the harmony 
which normally exists between the clusters and cause various 
psychical abnormalities. So also ideas, images, sensations, 
perceptions, memories, etc., struggle for an existence in the 
psyche. ‘They would be lost were it not for the feeling tone 
which attaches to them. ‘The chance of their survival is in 
direct proportion to the intensity of the feeling tone, those 
of a painful tone usually having a greater chance to survive. 
In the struggle for their existence chaos often results. ‘The 
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success of the emotions whose individual existence is con- 
trary to the welfare of the individual or inharmonious with 
his character results in a disturbance of his psychical system. 

Rhythm is considered as a basic universal trait. It 
characterizes all organic and inorganic structures, all ani- 
mate and inanimate objects. Rhythm explains the phylo- 
genetic development of many obscure phenomena. The 
beating of the heart, the presence of a vagotonic and sym- 
pathicotonic system in the body, inhibition and stimulation, 
all can be traced to the primary influence of rhythm. Every- 
where this balance is to be observed. In the workings of the 
mind, too, one can observe this oscillation, this balance, this 
rhythm. All our instincts and our accompanying emotions, 
all the sentiments are thus formed, and exist in such a way 
as to balance one another. Without this balance there 
could be no stable psychical existence. Every emotion has 
its Opposing emotion, every sentiment its opposing senti- 
ment. Disturb this balance and you disturb the psychical 
process. In common parlance the mind becomes “lop- 
sided.” ‘“‘The Me,” according to Ribot’ ‘is made up of 
opposite tendencies . . . (which) . . . tend to 
equilibrate one another.” 

Generally, ideas either reinforce or antagonize one 
another; the same is true of emotions, sentiments, percepts, 
concepts, judgments, etc. When there is suppression of one 
side or want of balance between the opposing emotions, etc., 
there can be neither antagonism nor reinforcement, so that 
there is manifested the absence of one psychical process or 
the exaggeration of another. A pathological process is the 
result. And just as our so-called faculties, grouping of 
emotions, sentiments, etc., do not develop evenly in the nor- 
mal person so in the pathological processes they do not 
deteriorate or are thrown out of balance in an even way. 
This explains the grouping of symptoms, their manifestation, 
and points to an explanation of their causation; that is, the 
inherent weakness of some causes them to be easier thrown 
out of balance. 

All mental symptoms in psychopathic states can be 
shown to be the protrusion into consciousness of unbalanced 

*Th. Ribot, Diseases of Personality. Humbold Library Series. 
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primary emotions or sentiments. The cleavage in the case 
of insanities is always along the lines of the primary emo- 
tions. Insanity, therefore, is a reversal to unbalanced 
primary instincts and their emotions and sentiments and 
shows the want of balance or coordination. The primitive 
emotions seck expression (and get it objectively) by means of 
their conative tendency, only there «-e no opposing emotions 
to balance them. Thus, the delv on of sin and self-accusa- 
tion in melancholia brings out the instinct of self-abasement 
and the negative emotion of subjection without at the same 
time bringing to the surface the opposite instinct of self- 
assertion and the positive emotion of elation. The reverse 
holds true in the case of the delusion of grandeur. ‘The 
delusion of persecution may bring out the emotion of fear, 
without its opposing emotion of anger, and result in cowering, 
or bring out anger combined with self-assertion, unopposed 
by fear and subjection and result in positive, active persecu- 
tory delusions of the paranoiac. 

All instincts and their accompanying emotions may 
come into play at one time or another. Sexual jealousy 
which consists of the instinct of reproduction plus pugnacity 
may be allowed to go rampant. Depression and exaltation 
show the obtrusion of the emotions of subjection and elation 
unopposed by the instincts of self-assertion and self-abase- 
ment. Furor brings out the instinct of pugnacity and 
the emotion of anger without its balancing instinct of flight 
and emotion of fear. The instinct of curiosity and emotion 
of wonder may be unopposed by the instinct of flight and 
emotion of fear; so may the unequilibrated instinct of re- 
pulsion and the emotion of disgust dominate the field. The 
phobias are instances of an opposite state of affairs. ‘The 
production of pathological symptoms in hysteria through 
sympathy, or the identification with others, is rooted in the 
primary instinct of imitation which is unbalanced by the 
instinct of self-assertion. One or more emotions may be 
systematized and formed into a complex, which is indeed the 
case with many delusions. In all delusions it will be noticed 
the self is the dominant factor, and everything exists in 
relation to it. 

When the hysteric suddenly veers from laughter to 


weeping, from modesty to brazenness, from love to hatred, 
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from enthusiasm to apathy, from shyness to rage, we see 
the sudden loss of balance between the primary emotions 
and the sharp transfer of affective states from one.extrzme 
to another. While in normal conditions this shifting of 
balance needs weighty affective reasons, in persons in whom 
there is an extremely precarious balance of emotions it may 
occur upon very slight provocation. Indeed, what seems a 
reaction altogether out of proportion to the stimulus is in 
those with weak balance an accurate representation of the 
acutely oscillatory state in which their emotions perpetually 
exist. 

Disruption or disturbance of balance may take place in 
the higher psychical processes, provided the cleavage is along 
emotional strata. “The inherent affective states of the 
individual,” says Ribot,* “determine the choice which the 
will is to make.” Even dissociation of personality takes 
place between clusters that center around the emotions and 
sentiments. But as our emotions are better organized than 
our higher psychic processes, in order that a real disturbance 
of personality occur it must be in the sphere of the emotions. 
Where the disruption takes place in the higher centers alone, 
we have no insanity as yet. A dissociation in speech, a 
motor or sensory aphasia, or an amnesia is not yet an in- 
sanity.” It is simply a disturbance of symbols. But where 
the disturbance affects the emotions centering around speech 
or hearing or sight then we have hallucinations and delu- 
sions, and insanity. It has been said above that conscious- 
ness is the completed structure of any psychical process, 
and that insanity is a disturbance in the normal balance of 
the emotions which go to make up psychical processes. 
It follows, therefore, that in insanities there is not only a 
disturbance in the emotions but-in the conscious states 
formed of and around them. ‘This disturbance in con- 
sciousness need not however be complete in order to result in 
an insane state. Little bits of consciousness may be dis- 
rupted and little bits of insanities result. And to go back 
to our homely analogy of a building, only a window here, a 
door there, or a wall in another place may be knocked out; 


*Th. Ribot, Diseases of the Will. 
*Th. Ribot, Diseases of Memory. 
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so in insanities an emotion here, a sentiment there, a memory 
grouped around an emotion in another place may be des- 
troyed or unbalanced, and we have an explanation for the 
queer manifestation or grouping of symptoms. It happens 
too that repairs take place or that the building is slowly 
undermined or is altogether gutted and then we have re- 
covery or slow deterioration or complete dementia. In 
imbecility there is lack of development or abolition of the 
different elementary brain functions preventing the forma- 
tion of higher psychic processes and their attendant con- 
scious states. Occasionally, besides the weakening, there 
is also a disturbance of the equilibrium of the rudimentary or 
residual psychic processes and the result is flickering or 
sparkling of primary emotions. 

Without having analyzed every symptom which may 
arise in the insanities, enough has been said to show that it 
could be done along the lines of the emotions and sentiments 
and their various groupings. But while it may be conceded 
that the analysis holds true for the affective psychoses and 
the psychoneuroses exception may be taken to the ex- 
planation when it comes to the organic psychoses. ‘There is 
however sufficient ground for believing that even those 
psychoses which cannot be explained anatomically have an 
organic basis behind them. Further, many psychologists 
postulate a physical process behind every psychical one. 
Memory has been defined as “the establishment of certain 
modifications of nerve elements and dynamic associations 
etc.” Recent work on the emotions" has shown the re- 
ciprocal effect of psychic processes on the organic bodily 
functions, particularly with reference to the internal se- 
cretions, and vice versa. Crile has also shown that actual 
anatomico-pathological conditions result in the brain, follow- 
ing severe emotional shock. It has been noted also that 
even in organic psychoses there is disintegration along the 
lines of emotion and sentiment as developed by heredity, 
environment and education.” An explanation has been 
offered of hallucination as a “dissociation of the peripheral 
(physical, psychic or somatic) sensations from the sensory- 
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motor or ideo-motor content'®” and that this dissociation 


also involves the emotions. Finally, we may leave to the 
physiology and pathology the explanation which psychology 
hopes to but cannot offer. 

Thus far we have tried to show that there is no insanity 
but states of insanity, that insanities differ from normal 
psychical processes only in degree and not in form, and that 
the symptoms are directly traceable to disturbances in the 
normal balance of the emotions, etc., and their accompany- 
ing conscious states. In the second half of this paper it will 
be shown how the normal primary states (with one great ex- 
ception) serve for the preservation of the individual and that 
disturbance in the emotions involves a further disturbance 
of relation, that of individual to the species. Viewed in this 
light any severe disturbance to the primary innate psycho- 
physical tendencies and their affective tones assumes great 
importance and is fraught with danger not only to the in- 
dividual but also to the species. 


Tue STRUGGLE AND INSANITIES 


Among all gregarious animals a constant struggle may 
be observed to be going on between the individual and the 
species. ‘The individual is intensely interested in his own 
welfare; the species is interested in him only in so far as he 
furthers its purposes. Once that aim is accomplished, the 
species loses all interest in him and becomes indifferent to 
his existence. Indeed there are instances where, as soon as 
the individual has accomplished his purpose of propagating 
the race, he is actually destroyed.'* Where higher psychic 
life is developed there arises inevitable conflict out of these 
two opposing tendencies. In this conflict it has been ob- 
served that the individual is usually the vanquished and the 
species the victor. The former is ever impotent before the 
overpowering current of the latter. 

A few of the lower and many of the higher animals 
bestow tender care on their young until they are able to 
reproduce their kind. The whole social organism seems to 
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be interested in the bringing forth and the rearing of its 
young. ‘The ceremonies attendant upon the mundane de- 
but of the human animal furnish a social instance of biologic 
significance. ‘The one that undertakes a conflict starts out 
upon an unequal struggle which must ultimately end in his 
defeat or submergence. There are instances, it is true, 
where the individual gains the upper hand and even puts 
his stamp on the organism of which he is a part, but in the 
end it is always the.same: he does nothing but serve the 
purpose of the species. Those types of reactions in an in- 
dividual which best serve the welfare of the species have the 
greatest chance to survive. “The process going on in the 
satisfactorily developed gregarious animal is the moulding 
of the varied reactions of the individual into functions 
beneficial to him only indirectly through the welfare of the 
new unit—the herd. 

This struggle, which in lower species results in the com- 
plete submergence of the individual, in the human species 
often results in temporary submergence: insanities. ‘That 
conflict is a cause of insanity has been amply recognized by 
abnormal psychology; what has not been so clearly re- 
cognized is that this conflict has its roots in biologic exis- 
tence, in the evolutionary struggle for the preservation of 
the species. In the human mind this conflict takes place 
in the various psychic spheres, and in order to lead to dis- 
ruption ultimately involves the lowest, primary, best or- 
ganized psychic elements—the instincts and their emotions. 

Nutrition and all that goes with it (growth, etc.,) mainly 
subserve the preservation of the individual, reproduction 
that of the preservation of the species. In gregarious 
animals, more particularly man, most of the primary in- 
stincts and emotions serve directly the welfare of the 
individual, while the higher psychical processes, the senti- 
ments with moral, ethical values bear the stamp of the re- 
lation of the individual to the social organism, and mainly 
serve the existence and perpetuation of the species. ‘The 
higher psychic processes are more elastic and permit of 
greater adaptation, of interaction between individual and 
individualJand promote the welfare of the group. But the 

'5Trotter, The Herd Instinct. Two essays in the Sociological Review, 1908 
and 1909. 
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lower, primary emotions are more highly organized; they 
are more intense, more centered around the ego, the unit of 
the species. Conflict must of necessity result between the 
instincts for the preservation of the individual and those 
for the preservation of the race. In the conflicts of an in- 
dividual we often see the ruin of the contending forces, 
with the greater destruction of the higher, but weaker, less 
organized psychic elements. ‘There is utter confusion in the 
disorganized ranks and each combatapt wanders aimlessly. 
Owing to the loss of effective balance each separate emotion 
tries to fight its own battle, attracts certain forces to itself, 
but in the end remains an aimless straggler going to its own 
destruction. And finally, this want of equilibration between 
the emotions undermines all higher psychic processes. 

The inherent instability in one’s emotions predispose 
him to conflict and when an individual has undertaken the 
struggle and been unequal to the task he suffers disarrange- 
ment in the balance of his emotions; which means defeat. 
And this is what actualiy happens in insanity. But not 
only is elimination from the contest the ultimate result of 
dementia, but the destructive and self-destructive tendency 
of the insane is the direct result of the inevitable tendency to 
destruction of any emotion which is not balanced by its 
opposing emotion. Each emotion trying to preserve its 
own existence loses touch with the other emotions and under- 
mines the individual in his relation with the group. /n- 
sanity, therefore, is nature’s way of trying to kill off the 
gregariously unfit. ‘‘Whom the gods want to destroy they 
first make mad.” 

Before proceeding further with this exposition it may 
be necessary for the sake of clearness to point out two things. 
First, the term evolution is used in the broad (or limited?) 
natural philosophical sense of the survival of the fittest and 
does not include variation, etc., and second, that the reference 
to lower animals is made only by way of analogy, to show 
the biological significance of conflict. When we speak of 
psychic conflict, we realize, of course, the meager evidence 
there is for supposing its existence in lower gregarious 
animals. But the varied reactions between the individual 
and the group, which are observed, lead to the belief that in 
the highest gregarious animal—man—the conscious or un- 
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conscious struggle for existence bears close biologic resem- 
blance. If that is conceded, then we may speak of the 
social body in terms of species and of the conflict in terms of 
-evolution. ‘Then we may speak of the sentiments and other 
higher psychic processes which are peculiar to man as 
evolutionary steps, and of insanities as a high evolutionary 
process. 

Sympathy, while not a primary emotion, is an inherent 
tendency in an individual which bears particular relation 
to the welfare of the species. The feeling and tendency to 
act when others are in need or danger is not due to cold 
calculation as to the possible benefits to the individual re- 
motely likely to accrue from the act. It really promotes 
the welfare of the species; and it is noteworthy that in the 
insane true sympathy is rarely found or ever intensified. 
Insanity being the result of the struggle between the in- 
dividual and the group, any emotion likely to promote the 
welfare of the latter finds no room in one struggling for the 
supremacy of the self. In the case of the insane, quite the 
contrary, only those emotions which speak for the ego, and 
if unopposed lead to the destruction of others or blindly to 
the destruction of the self, only such emotions find powerful 
expression. Everybody, everything is against the ego, 
therefore they must be destroyed. That this destructive 
tendency often reacts on the individual is either incidental 
or the inevitable result to escape the conflict; but the aim 
in the latter case is to strengthen the individual, only the 
result of the blind attempt is destruction. 

The reason why sex plays such an important part in 
insanities and, according to psychanalysts, the main one in 
psychoneuroses, is that on the field of reproduction is the 
struggle between the individual and the species acutest. 
As the sexual instinct is primarily for the preservation of 
the race, it is also the point of cleavage between the in- 
dividual and the species. Instinctively the individual feels 
that his existence is endangered by the possibility of his 
being replaced. The result of the conflict on the field of 
reproduction is shown not only by the frequency ‘of the 
neuroses but also of the psychoses which take place at 
puberty, pregnancy, parturition, lactation, involution. ‘The 
conflict however is not only one centered around custom, 
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habit, environment, education, social morality, etc., but one 
which is deeply rooted in the individual and the species. 
During the conflict the individual often loses touch with 
the group to which he belongs. In many cases of insanity, 
particularly dementia praecox, there is a loss of adaptation 
to reality with the consequent construction of subjective, 
phantasmagoric structures. Now the emotions remain 
purely subjective, unless they find balanced expression in 
objectivism (reality). In the normal individual the emo- 
tion always find objective expression. As soon as the 
struggle with the environment is too great for the individual 
he gives up the attempt and the result is.either disintegra- 
tion or the reconstruction of the subjective world without 
reference to objective reality. In this reconstruction the 
individual emotions are often obtruded into consciousness 
so unequilibrated as to result in states of the individual 
which are in perpetual conflict with his social organism. 
This anti-social characteristic of lunacy has long ago 
been remarked. ‘Take away this characteristic and the 
most accepted criterion of insanity disappears.’® This is 
also evident in the varied conceptions which are prevalent 
in societies at different stages of development, and the 
changes which are brought about in the ascent. In old 
societies custom is extremely rigid and the individual is 
practically enslaved to the group. Nevertheless insanities 
are by far less common than in civilized communities. We 
may venture two main explanations: First, the rigid group 
influence to which the individual is subjected almost from 
birth is so strong that it permits of the development in him 
of little that is not in accord with the group, and second, 
the individual is in no position to undertake a conflict. To 
do so means death—no compromise. Whereas, in order 
that insanity may develop, it is necessary that the social 
group be sufficiently organized to resist assault by the in- 
dividual and yet sufficiently lax to permit or even invite it. 
In the similarity which has been discovered between the 
criminal, the genius and the insane one fundamental differ- 
ence seems to have been overlooked. ‘This difference lies 
not so much in the method of conflict which has been ob- 
16Bernard Hart, The Psychology of Insanity, and A Philosophy of Insanity; 
Journal of Mental Sciences, July 1908. 
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served to be common to all, but in the result. In each case 
the individual stands up against the social organism, but 
where insanity is a defensive reaction wherein the individuaf 
is destroyed, criminality and genius are offensive reactions. 
We will not enter into subjects of criminality which is so 
intimately connected with our economic system and which 
many sociologists hold to be wholly responsible for it. 
Besides, the tendency of looking at the insane as criminal 
has been reversed to that of looking upon the criminal as 
insane. Between genius and insanity, however, there is a 
complete similarity with one very fundamental distinction. 

Both the insane and the genius are the result of the 
struggle of the individual with the group, but whereas the 
former is the individual vanquished in the struggle with the 
species, genius 1s the individual triumphant in the struggle 
with the species. ‘The genius who has been triumphant for a 
time often loses out by becoming insane, and he is further 
eliminated in that he is rarely perpetuated in the offspring. 
Having once been beaten the species absorbs the powers of 
the individual and disseminates them among its components. 
Evolution while it is an ascending process is at the same time 
a levelling one. 

In conclusion we wish to point out that insanity is the 
tribute society 1s compelled to pay to the individual for having 
levied on his ego for the formation of a social organism. ‘The 
individual who persists in giving battle but is unequal to 
the task must eventually succumb. And while it is right 
that the species should and does win over the individual, 
the fact must not be lost sight of that there is a struggle. 
The present day tendency to force the individual to lose 
himself completely in the social group is fraught with great 
dangers. The conflict aroused in the conscious and un- 
conscious psychical processes is apt to tear out some of the 
primary emotions root and branch and lead to various 
psychical abnormalities. ‘The human mind must be given 
sufficient individual latitude and not be altogether sub- 
merged in the group. The natural tendency toward elimina- 
tion of the individuals who are unfit to adapt themselves in 
the struggle with the species is sufficient for the purpose. It 
is not necessary to accelerate or intensify the process by 
artificial levies on individuality. 
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SOME CURRENT MISCONCEPTIONS OF 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 


BY S. 


A. TANNENBAUM, M. D. 


New York 


UCH criticism of the Freudian psychology as that 
advanced by Professor Woodworth in the August, 
1917, issue of The Journal of Abnormal Psychology 
deserves more serious consideration than that ac- 
corded to the majority of criticisms directed against psycho- 
analysis. Professor Woodworth, by virtue of his eminence 
and position, may be assumed to know whereof he speaks 
and to have given scientific consideration to his thoughts on 
the subject before sending them out to enlighten the multi- 
tude and confound the scribes. It will therefore not do to 
dismiss his paper with a contemptuous wave of the hand 
or an indifferent shrug of the shoulders. If his faats are 
facts and if, as such, they conflict with the psychoanalytic 
theory, if his arguments are sound and his criticisms just, 
the Freudian psychology must be materially modified or 
altogether relegated to the dust-heap of error. In the fol- 
lowing consideration of Professor Woodworth’s remarks no 
attempt at a systematic contribution to the subject will be 
undertaken, and only such of his criticisms will be subjected 
to comment as seem material to the issues involved. 

To begin with, Professor Woodworth expressly protests 
his right to present evidence in the case no matter what his 
complexes may be, and no matter how much he may be 
biassed against psychoanalysts for what he calls their shabby 
treatment of psychologists and their contempt for current 
psychology. Now, as to the Professor’s right to present 
evidence there can, of course, be no question. ‘The presenta- 
tion of evidence is always in order. But a biassed and irri- 
tated critic, such as Dr. Woodworth with engaging candor 
admits himself to be, will rarely be able to present unbiassed 
evidence; his bias is sure to interfere with a correct under- 
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standing of the subject-matter under consideration. All the 
world knows that bias impairs the sight and distorts the 
judgment. ‘That this truism is once more confirmed by 
Dr. Woodworth’s criticism we hope to show in what follows. 

Our critic first devotes his attention to the Freudians’ 
methods of discovering facts and reaching psychological 
conclusions,—methods which he condemns as “excessively 
rough and ready.” Whether this characterization is justi- 
fied by the facts, and whether our critic is not really con- 
demning what he does not sufficiently know or understand 
will be our first concern. 

Speaking of the Freudians’ methods, he says: ‘‘there 
seem to be two of them, fundamentally, one in which the sub- 
ject himself furnishes the analysis under the guidance of the 
psychoanalyst, and the other in which the psychoanalyst 
works with comparatively little contribution from the sub- 
ject, by the aid of fixed symbols . . . . [the first-named 
method] starts from an element of a dream, or from a lapse, 
or from a ‘complex-indicator’ in the free association test; it 
proceeds by requiring the subject to let his mind move 
freely from the starting-point, without self-criticism or re- 
serve; and it terminates, for the moment, when the subject, in 
the course of this free movement of thought, hits upon a complex. 
Now, as far as the object in view is to bring the complex to light, 
this is all well and good . . . . But the psychoanalyst 
is not contented with simply drawing the conclusion that 
the subject has the discovered complex. He goes on to two 
other assertions. He concludes, first, that arriving at the 
complex by starting with the dream or complex indicator means 
that the complex was at the bottom of the dream or complex 
indicator.” ‘The italics are mine, and are intended to call 
attention to the critic’s most serious errors. 

There are not two methods of conducting a psycho- 
analytic investigation. Freud still adheres strictly to the 
method of free associations when he is analysing a subject’s 
dream, lapse, or symptom. ‘Those of his followers who are 
best acquainted with his theories and technique find that 
they, too, achieve the best results only by adhering to this 
method. However, before considering further Professor 
Woodworth’s assertion that psychoanalysts do make use of 
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a second method—that of “fixed symbols”—let us take up 
his criticism of their application of the first method—that of 
free associations. 

Now, I venture to say that few more grotesque distor- 
tions of the truth about psychoanalysis have ever been pub- 
lished than the statement that the free associations terminate 
‘*for the moment, when the subject hits upon a complex.” 
The fundamental truth of the matter is that the associations 
do not terminate when a complex has been discovered but 
when the complex or complexes responsible for the lapse or 
symptom have been brought to light—when the subject gets 
the feeling that he has discovered the cause for the manifes- 
tation under consideration. Before he finds this particular 
complex, if only one is involved, he may touch upon and 
discuss many other complexes; but he will dismiss these 
because he knows that they are not of such a nature as to 
explain his lapse or symptom. When a detective sets out 
to discover the person guilty of a crime he does not terminate 
his hunt when he comes upon a “‘suspicious character” in 
the street or even a notorious criminal. He stops his pur- 
suit only when he has discovered the individual to whom all 
the evidence points as the culprit. Just so the Freudian: 
for all our critic’s saying so, he does not accuse the first 
complex he comes upon “more or less directly.” 

In the analysis of a dream, for example, the subject 
gives his associations to the different dream details. _Numer- 
ous complexes are touched upon or brought to light in the 
course of such associations; but the meaning of the dream, 
the essentia] motive for its construction, is obtained. only 
after a long and difficult analysis of its constituents and 
upon a subsequent synthesis. ‘The technique thus briefly 
indicated bears not the remotest resemblance to that describ- 
ed by Dr. Woodworth. Let us illustrate this by the follow- 
ing dream-analysis published by Dr. Staercke: a Dutch 
physician dreamt that on the last joint of his index finger he 
had a primary syphilitic affection (1. ¢., a chancre). The 
dreamer had never had syphilis, and would never wish 
himself anything so terrible. He recalled that shortly 
before this dream he had seen a picture of such a chancre in 
an atlas on diseases of the skin; and then he remembered 
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having been taught that the word “syphilis” was derived 
from the Greek “sus” (swine) and “‘philos” (loving). ‘The 
word “‘sus” recalled “Susi,” the name of a trained hinny 
he had recently seen at a circus; the name “‘Susi” reminded 
him, in turn, of the circumstance that, to his great regret, 
his sisters-in-law (“‘zusje” in Dutch) were becoming too 
grown-up to sit on his lap. Furthermore, ‘‘Suze” was the 
name of an Indo-European (mixed breed—lke a hinny!) 
woman whom he loved, but who did not return his passion; 
whenever he angered her she used to stamp on the ground 
with her foot—an action that reminded him of one of Susi’s 
tricks at the circus. And then, too, in his childhood he 
had long harbored a strong desire for a sister (‘‘zuster,” 
‘‘zusje”). When he was seven or eight years old he 
used to play with a little cousin aged five and he had 
often wished that she were his sister; but after a disagreeable 
experience with her he had repressed her from his memory. 
In this dream, then, we find a symbol (syphilis) in which 
several wishes are condensed, viz.: his sisters-in-law, a sister, 
and Suze. Now, in Holland it is customary to raise an 
index finger when one takes an oath; and the Dutch word 
‘“‘zweeren” meaning to “take an oath” also means to “‘have 
a swelling.” The lesion being on the tip of the finger indi- 
cates that the subject goes “‘to extremes” in his love,—he 
recalls that when Suze had a coryza he had wished that she 
would infect him, and that he had at various times said that 
if he loved a woman he would not be deterred in his wooing 
even by the possibility of being infected with syphilis. ‘Thus 
the intensity of his love is measured by the gravity of the 
infection (not merely a coryza) as well as by the location of 
the lesion. ‘Primary affection” (the literal Dutch equiva- 
lent of our “primary lesion”) may be translated “first love.” 
We may say, then, from a synthesis of all these associations, 
that the dream means: “I have Suze’s love and I love her 
to the tips of my fingers,” or “Even at the risk of syphilis 
| wish I had Suze’s love!” ‘The picture in the atlas on 
cutaneous diseases served as the dream-inciter and served 
to stir several complexes into activity. Had the analyst 
in this case merely followed the method outlined by Dr. 
Woodworth and stopped when he hit upon a complex, or 
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had he applied the “‘method of fixed symbols” (finger = 
phallus, syphilis =crime, sin, incest, etc.), he could not have 
interpreted the dream. 

It is not true, then, that Freud teaches that arriving at 
a complex means that that complex was at the bottom of the 
dream or complex indicator. It is not true that Freud 
teaches that “if the subject has stumbled over a certain 
word in the free association test, and then, letting his mind 
move freely from this word as a starting-point, has come 
more or less directly upon a certain complex, then the stirring 
of that complex was the cause of the stumbling in the original 
test.” Nor is it according to Freud to say that “‘if the 
subject has dreamed of a person A, and on letting his mind 
move freely from the thought of A comes more or less directly 
to think of a significant person B, then A in the dream is 
really a representation of B.” What our critic fails to note 
is that in such a case there are definite connecting links or 
identifying features between A and B, that they resemble 
each other in certain unmistakable respects, whether in 
name, size, color, peculiar feature, characteristic mannerism, 
or what-not. ‘Thus, in the above dream, “syphilis” stands 
for Suze both because the syllable ‘‘sus” occurs in both 
words and because thoughts of syphilis bore a definite rela- 
tionship to Suze. 

There is then no justification for Professor Woodworth’s 
remark that “by such reasoning the conclusions are reached 
that dreams have a hidden meaning very different from 
their manifest content, and that lapses and hesitations in 
the process of thinking or acting are due to the stirring of 
submerged complexes.” If Freud’s reasoning had been no 
keener than that attributed to him by our critic he could 
never have brought so many fine psychologists and Men- 
schenkenner the world over to his way of thinking! But let 
us look into this particular objection a little further. 

“Can the psychoanalyst,” asks our critic, “‘seriously 
maintain that, whenever the thought of A has come into my 
mind, if I then let my mind move freely from A and reach 
B (sconer or later), B must have been operative in making 
me think of A in the first place?” Of course, no psycho- 
analyst maintains or believes anything so absurd either 
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directly or by implication. What he does maintain is that 
if a thought (A) “spontaneously” comes into his mind, or 
comes in place of another that was sought, and he wishes 
to discover the cause for the spontaneous mental presenta- 
tion or lapse, he has only to let his thoughts play around it 
freely, taking all the attending circumstances into considera- 
tion and not permitting anything to shunt his thoughts into 
other (unrelated) channels, to discover certain thoughts and 
emotions (B) which will give him the teeling that they were 
responsible for the phenomenon A. If a detective leaves 
the scene of a crime and roams aimlessly about the streets 
and sooner or later wantonly pounces upon a citizen who 
happens to cross his path, he will almost inevitably make a 
mistake; but, if he leaves the scene with certain clues in his 
possession, and follows these clues to their logical destina- 
tion, no matter whither they may lead, he will invariably, 
sooner or later, succeed in his quest. The purpose of this 
analogy is to emphasize the following facts, which our critic 
seems to have wholly overlooked: the psychoanalytic investi- 
gation is not a rambling, purposeless excursion into the 
psychic domain with no other object than that of discover- 
ing complexes, but a definite and purposeful quest for a 
particular complex that has brought about an imperfection 
in psychic functioning. ‘The course of the free associations 
is determined by the object in view. The subject has a 
definite problem in mind when he sets forth on his errand. 
The lapse is the starting point upon which the subject con- 
centrates his attention as he sets out; and this introspective 
concentration, because of the purpose in the background, 
determines the course his associations will take—just as our 
imaginary detective sets out with his clues (which correspond 
to the circumstances under which the lapse occurred and to 
the nature of the lapse) and follows these, overcoming all 
the obstacles in his path (the resistances) until he has dis- 
covered the person (the complex) to whom the clues point 
and who has the motive adequate for the commission of the 
crime (lapse) in question. This, I submit, is a very different 
procedure from that described by our critic in his burlesque 
or caricature of psychoanalysis, 
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We are next asked by Dr. Woodworth: “‘And how does 
{the psychoanalyst] know when to stop in the series of 
thoughts starting from A, in order to get the particular idea 
or wish that was at the bottom of thinking of A [1. ¢., at the 
bottom of the lapse]?” And he answers his question with 
the words: “‘He stops, in practice, when he finds a significant 
complex.” Once more: this is all wrong! As the detective 
stops his search when he has discovered the culprit, so the 
psychoanalyst stops when he has discovered not “a signi- 
ficant complex” but the complex responsible for the lapse 
(which may be a spontaneous thought, a slip of the tongue 
or ot the pen, a momentary forgetting, a temporary ignor- 
ance, etc.) It may be worth calling the reader’s attention 
to the fact, especially since Dr. Woodworth neglects to do 
so, that what he calls “A” is not amy thought that may 
chance to come into one’s mind, but an uninteniional sub- 
stitution (word or act) for something intended, or a spon- 
taneous mental presentation which is apparently unrelated 
to the thoughts occupying the subject, or a forgetting of 
something known, etc. 

Continuing his inquisition, our critic asks: “‘What 
determines [the psychoanalyst] to stop just when the com- 
plex is reached, and not before or after? It can only be,” 
says he, “‘as far as I can see, from a preconceived notion 
that some complex is at the bottom of the original thought or 
lapse.” In the first place, let us point out that strict logic 
would have required our critic to say “‘a complex,” and not 
“‘the complex.” ‘The moment he says “‘the complex” the 
reader may think that Dr. Woodworth means the causative 
complex the analyst has set out to find, and he may then 
very naturally be puzzled at the question why a person 
should stop looking for something that he has found and 
why he should not stop before he has found it. Of course, 
the analyst stops his investigation as soon as he has dis- 
covered the complex that the subject’s reason and feelings 
tell him is at the bottom of the lapse. A mathematician 
considers the problem solved when he has found the answer 
that satisfies the requirements. As to Dr. Woodworth’s 
criticism that it can be only “from a preconceived notion that 
some complex is at the bottom of the original thought or 
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lapse” that the analyst stops when he has discovered the 
complex, it may be said that his statement would be quite 
correct if he substituted the words “‘from a settled conviction 
based upon experience” for the words “from a preconceived 
notion.” Freud’s preconceived notion is only the universal 
‘‘preconception” that there is no effect without a cause. 
In the absence of the slightest particle of evidence that this 
law does not apply to psychical phenomena as unalterably 
as to physical phenomena, he is fully justified in his assump- 
tion. And, I submit, Freud is proceeding in a wholly logical 
and scientific manner if, on the basis of the assumption, he 
tests every apparently causeless or accidental psychic phe- 
nomenon to see whether a hidden cause or motive cannot be 
discovered. Years of experience, corroborated by the simi- 
lar experiences of hundreds of other investigators, have 
proved indubitably—to those willing to repeat Freud’s ex- 
periments—that the law of cause and effect does apply in- 
violably to the psychic world as to the physical world, and 
that the method of free associations does lead. to the dis- 
covery of the hidden cause. To return to our analogy, a 
detective, confronted by a crime, takes it for granted that a 
criminal has been at work and that if he is supplied with 
an adequate number of clues and pursues a proper course, 
he must sooner or later discover the culprit. 

In the light of all this, we find it almost incredible that 
Dr. Woodworth should say that if the Freudian psychology 
is based on the aforementioned assumption it “‘is not after 
all founded upon the analyses obtained, but upon precon- 
ceived notions, or perhaps, it would be better to say, on the 
attractiveness of the conclusions reached. In other words, 
the doctrine of the significance of dreams, lapses, and other 
complex indicators is not based upon the evidence, but upon 
a certain inherent attractiveness of the doctrine.” It is as 
if our critic had said that Darwin’s, Newton’s, and Galileo’s 
theories were not based upon their observations but upon 
preconceived notions or on the attractiveness of the con- 
clusions reached. And- with regard to Darwin and Galileo 
there were not wanting scientists, professors among them, 
who made that very criticism. Anyone who knows any- 
thing about the history of psychoanalysis knows that Freud 
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and Breuer approached the matters they examined without 
any preconceived notions, and that the psychoanalytic 
doctrine grew up in the school of experience. And Professor 
Woodworth, though he is half willing to admit this, goes on 
to say, “‘yet the doctrine may not have been scientifically 
derived from the evidence which he [Freud] brings forward, 
but may have been a ‘happy thought’ which occurred to 
him in connection with the cases he met and so gripped him 
as to make evidence, for him, quite a secondary matter.” 
It was just such a “happy thought”—oh, happy thinkers! 
that has been responsible for the advancement of science 
in each of its many spheres, ¢. g., physics (Newton, Watts), 
astronomy (Galileo), etc. But the happy thought always 
came to men who had the rare gift of observing and of inter- 
preting without prejudice and preconception what they saw, 
and who knew how to prove the correctness of their dis- 
covery by testing the world of phenomena by its light,- 
while the rest of the world, professors among them, followed 
limping after. 

Inasmuch as Professor Woodworth again returns (on 
p. 7 of the reprint of his criticism) to what he calls Freud’s 
doctrine that “it would be impossible for [thought] A to 
lead to [thought] B unless B had been operative in the pro- 
duction of A,” we, too, must return to it. Now, Freud does 
not maintain, and has never maintained, that “if A has 
occurred in the process of thinking, then B, reached from A 
as the starting point of a free movement of thought, is to be 
presumed to have been a factor in the original production 
of A.” Had Freud maintained anything even half so ridicu- 
lous, Dr. Woodworth would be justified in saying that “this 
seems to turn things topsy-turvy, since what A arouses is 
conceived as arousing A.” It is as if one were to say that a 
scientist’s gropings for the solution of an obscure phenomenon 
caused the phenomenon. Surely no one says that! What 
Freud does maintain is this: if one starts from an imperfec- 
tion in psychic functioning (e. g., a lapse, a forgetting, a 
spontaneous thought), not from a thought sufficiently ac- 
counted for by the play of conscious forces, with the purpose 
of ascertaining the thought responsible for the disturbance 
and pursues the method of free associations, one will be led 
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to the underlying motive or complex. ‘This is exactly 
parallelled by a scientist’s investigation of the conditions 
(causes) that gave rise to an unexpected phenomenon (A). 
There is no question then of the thoughts “‘aroused” by A 
really “arousing” A. The thoughts or associations, the 
recollections, that one evokes—the facts one brings to light 
when one pursues a chain of associations from lapse A (not 
merely “thought A”) are in no sense “‘aroused by A.” And 
yet it is perfectly true that the facts thus brought to light, 
not thus “‘aroused,” are responsible for, account for, the 
lapse A. The Professor’s error results from an abuse of 
words; he uses the words “‘arouse” and “arousing” in senses 
which they do not have and in different senses in each of the 
phrases “‘what A arouses” and “arousing A.” He is guilty 
of a similar error in logic in the way he uses the word “what” 
in the phrase “what A arouses,” for he leaves it doubtful 
whether he means it for “the thoughts” or “the facts.” 
To make this clearer, let us paraphrase the two sentences 
quoted from our critic in the light of the analogy already 
employed: “‘ Freud somewhere says that it would be impos- 
sible for a crime (A) to lead a detective to the guilty agent 
(B) unless B had been operative in the production of A. 
This seems to turn things topsy-turvy, since what A arouses 
|7. ¢., the search for the guilty agent] is conceived as arous- 
ing A [t. e., as causing the crime].” Presented in this way, 
it is clear that our critic’s first sentence is true and that Freud 
is right; whereas the second, owing to the improper use of 
the word “arouse,” is wholly false. In other words, Dr. 
Woodworth has disproved something that did not need dis- 
proof and that no one has asserted. 

That there may be no mistake about this, let us illus- 
trate the anlysis of a lapse. Mr. M. F., an American busi- 
ness man, fairly well educated (he reads newspapers and 
scientific books), was proprietor of an incorporated business 
two years ago. More than a year ago this concern put up 
its shutters, involving him in a loss that represented (for 
him) a large sum. Having failed to notify the authorities of 
the dissolution of his business, he was required to appear 
at the Marshal’s Office to pay a tax ($13.51).. Both M. F. 
and his wife grumbled at having to pay taxes?oje.a; business 
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that had involved the loss of $1,500.00 in a few months and 
which had been so long out of existence—it was throwing 
good money after bad, they said. On the appointed day, 
Mr. M. F. appeared in the Municipal Building and, on en- 
tering it, asked to be directed to the Sheriff’s Office. When 
he was told where to go, it suddenly dawned upon him that 
he had made a mistake: he had meant to say “‘Marshal’s 
Office.” He knew perfectly well the difference between the 
duties of the marshal and the sheriff, and on leaving his own 
office had had the marshal’s office clearly in mind. The 
analysis of this lapse brought out all the above facts about 
the dissolved corporation and the reluctance to pay the tax, 
also the fact that the subject knew that one goes to the sheriff 
to collect money or to put claims in his hands for collection. 
Interpretation: the subject disliked going to the marshal 
and would have preferred going to the sheriff. Surely no 
one can say, by any stretching of the word “‘arouse”, that 
the above facts were “aroused” by the lapse; they were 
brought out only in our investigation of the lapse and were 
undoubtedly the cause of the lapse. The slip of the tongue 
(A) did not arouse B (the unpleasant facts}, though B did 
cause the slip. 

Owing to the fact that “‘shifts of thought are the rule,” 
that “‘in the course of a revery or other free associative 
process” one tends “to get quite away from the context of 
one’s starting point,” and that a multitude of associative 
reactions are possible, and that “shifting of the topic is 
characteristic of uncontrolled thinking,” Professor Wood- 
worth concludes that it is “utterly impossible to accept the 
fundamental proposition on which the Freudian conclusions 
as to the latent content of dreams, lapses, etc., are based.” 
To me there have always seemed to be two fundamental 
propositions involved: (1) that all psychic phenomena, 
including lapses, dreams, etc., have a psychic cause; (2) 
that the psychic cause (complex) can’be discovered by the 
method of free associations carried out in a certain way. I 
take it for granted that Dr. Woodworth has reference to . 
the second of these propositions. That in ordinary think- 
ing shifts-of thought are the rule admits of no dispute; but 
to asse*t this is a long way from saying that one may not 
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discover a certain complex by the method of free associa- 
tions. For the purpose of our discussion we need not even 
take advantage of Professor Woodworth’s admission that 
‘undoubtedly there are cases where the thought hovers 
about a given point.” “That in the course of a reverie or 
other free association one tends to get quite away from the 
context of one’s starting point” is also true; but investiga- 
tion will show that all the thoughts so aroused are related 
and definitely linked to one another by certain bonds or 
associations and form a continuum,—a fact that tells decided- 
ly in favor of Freud’s theory. It is also true that a multi- 
tude of associative reactions is possible; but experience 
proves that the actual reactions chosen from this multitude 
are determined by the operative complex or complexes, and 
that the subject can not (without betraying himself) volun- 
tarily choose associative reactions unrelated to the operative 
complex. That “shifting of the topic is characteristic of 
uncontrolled thinking” can be admitted dnly if one knows 
what Dr. Woodworth means by the words “shifting of the 
topic.” If he means that the thoughts move from one sub- 
ject to another he is right; but if he means that the thoughts 
move on to unrelated subjects, he is wrong. It is a sufficient 
answer to all these objections that the daily experience of 
numerous psychoanalysts the world over shows that the 
difficulties attending such a course of free associations as 
Freud has in mind can be overcome, and that when they 
are sO overcome it is usually not a difficult matter for the 
mind to travel a backward course from a lapge to the causal 
complex. 

“Tf it were possible,” says Dr. Woodworth, “‘to get to 
the complexes only by starting with a dream or complex 
indicator, then, indeed, some special connection could be 

. believed to exist between them; but, as a matter of fact, 
you can take a perfectly arbitrary starting-point, such as a 
word occurring in the course of smooth-running waking 
thought, and, proceeding according to Freud’s instructions, 
reach a complex just the same.” ‘This is as much as to say, 
recurring to our analogy, that if it were possible to discover 
evil-doers only by starting from a crime or a clue, then, in- 
«deed, some special connection could be believed to exist 
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between them; but, as a matter of fact, one can take a per- 
fectly arbitrary starting-point, such as a commonplace 
action, and, proceeding according to the chief’s instructions, 
find a culprit just the same. ‘This is perfectly true but it 
has no bearing on the question of how to discover the culprit 
guilty of a particular misdemeanor. The object of Freud’s 
method is not the discovery of complexes, but the discovery 
of the particular complexes which are at the bottom of, or 
responsible for, certain dreams, lapses, etc. The fact that a 
detective may accidentally come upon a pick-pocket does 
not in any way exclude the possibility of his discovering 
the perpetrator of a particular crime or the person indicated 
by certain finger-prints; nor does it deprive of all force the 
conclusions reached by expert detectives as to finger-prints 
and clues. So, too, the ability to discover complexes at 
random has absolutely no bearing on the question of the 
validity of Freud’s conclusions as to dreams and complex 
indicators. ‘The fact that_even commonplace actions have 
motives is no reason for denying motives to criminal actions. 

A splendid illustration of how easily bias results in bad 
logic is furnished by the following argument: “If the complex 
(Query: which complex ?}-is held to have produced the dream 
or complex indicator because, on starting with the latter, 
the former is reached, by the same logic we must conclude 
that the complex [Same query] operates in the production 
of the most. smooth-running of waking-thoughts; and then 
the distinctions between lapses and smooth-running think- 
ing, and between dreams and waking thought vanish into 
thin air and with them a large share of the whole Freudian 
psychology.” ‘That is to say: If John Smith is held to have 
committed a certain crime or to have left a certain clue be- 
hind because, on starting with the latter, the former (John 
Smith) is reached, by the same logic (!) we must conclude 
that John Smith operates in the production of everything 
that goes on in the community; and then the distinctions 
between crimes and honest actions vanish into thin air! Just 
as every action presupposes an agent and a motive, so every 
crime presupposes an agent and a criminal motive; and just 
as some disturbers of the peace do their work in the dark 
and long remain unknown, so certain complexes (repressed 
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motives) work without showing their visages and long re- 
main unknown; but with adequate clues both may be dis- 
covered. Qur critic’s error resulted from his unfortunate 
use of the words “‘the complex;” had he said “ta complex”’ 
in the first clause and “‘some other complex” in the second, 
he would have seen that he was giving expression to a truth 
and not to an absurdity. 

We are then treated to the following bit of misrepre- 
sentation: ‘As the procedure already described usually brings 
the subject to a sexual complex, the prevailing type of com- 
plexes is concluded to be sexual.” What Dr. Woodworth 
fails to tell his readers is that this statement applies only 
to the psychoneuroses and to many dreams, but not to 
lapses, forgettings, etc. 

‘Psychological experimenters (as Messer and Koffka) 
have frequently observed that it is very difficult to secure a 
really free association.” Just what kind of an association 
is meant by “a really free association” we are not told. 
But it suffices us to know that in actual experience the free 
associations are usually found to be perfectly adequate to 
attain the object intended. Most patients have consider- 
able difficulty at first in learning to associate freely; but, on 
the whole, the operation is readily mastered. Fortunately 
very few things are so difficult that they may not be learned. 
‘Absolutely unguided movement of thought is very un- 
usual,” as our critic says; but he should have added “‘ under 
ordinary conditions.” During psychoanalysis and during 
reveries it is not unusual. 

Our critic implies that the sexual is suggested to our 
patients. He says: “The subject is warned time and time 
again that he must keep back nothing if he wishes the treat- 
ment to succeed. It is easy to see that such instructions 
tend to arouse a definite set of mind towards that which is 
private and embarrassing; and this easily suggests the sex- 
ual.” ‘The answer to this is that it is partly true, but only 
partly. In the case of female patients it may be that the 
sexual is thus suggested; but in the case of male patients | 
have always found that they thought the analyst referred 
to criminal actions. If the sexual comes to the patient’s 
mind under the circumstances it is due only to the fact that 
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the sexual is there. One might with as much reason as Dr. 
Woodworth displays say that the bad odors accompanying 
certain chemical experiments are suggested by the chemist, 
or that the penitent’s sins are suggested by the confessor. 
But, as a matter of fact, both sexes have to be under treat- 
ment a long time before they confess any sexual or criminal 
transgressions. No matter what the analyst says, the 
patients long continue to assure him how innocent, in thought 
and act, they are and always have been. ‘That “the subject 
is more or less subtly influenced to direct his thoughts toward 
the sexual” and that he therefore finds sexual complexes is 
not true. Even when the psychoanalysts have been very 
cautious not to suggest anything sexual, the patients almost 
invariably finally find the explanation for their troubles in 
the sexual sphere (using the word “‘sexual” in the broad, 
Freudian sense). And we have no hesitation in saying that 
Dr. Woodworth will not be able to verify the following state- 
ment of his: “If a psychoanalyst of different convictions 
should more or less subtly convey the important things to 
look for were in the line of self-assertion, or in the line of 
competition in the struggle for existence and social standing, 
or in the line of anger and irritation, he would certainly lead 
his subjects to find complexes of these types.” He is wel- 
come to the experiment. As a matter of fact, however, 
some such complexes emanating from the ego-impulses are 
almost always found co-operating with complexes from the 
sexual sphere, and only in the rarest instances is a neurosis 
based on complexes emanating exclusively from one of these 
spheres. 

Having disposed, as he thinks, of what he calls “‘the 
first method of psychoanalysis,” that of free associations, 
Dr. Woodworth goes on to demolish what he calls the second 
method, the method of fixed symbolism, “in which the 
psychoanalyst works with comparatively little contribution 
from the subject, by the aid of fixed symbols.” To a 
psychoanalyst such a grossly incorrect statement of the 
technique might well be sufficient justification for throwing 
the Professor’s criticism aside without further notice. 
Nothing in the Freudian psychology warrants an analysis by 
the aid of fixed symbols. Not even the boldest Freudian, 
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not even that artist in dream interpretation, Stekel, dares to 
rely on such an uncertain and variable quantity as a symbol 
for his interpretation of a symptom or a dream. A more 
than merely superficial familiarity with the writings of the 
Freudian school would probably have convinced our critic 
that neither Freud nor any pupil of his relies upon a fixed 
symbolism or ‘‘a table of equivalents derived from previous 
psychoanalytic experience.” Freud has never retracted or 
modified his conviction that symbols are an individual 
matter and that what is signified by a given symbol can be 
determined only by an analysis of the individual employing 
the particular symbol. That this is the current view is 
proved by the following quotations, one from Dr. William 
White’s recently published book, “‘The Mechanisms of 
Character Formation” (to which Professor Woodworth 
refers in his criticism) and one from my own essay on the 
technique of dream interpretation (American Journal of 
Urology and Sexology, May 1917, pp 206-7 and 211). Let 
us quote the latter first as being more complete: “The in- 
terpretation of a dream from its symbols alone would, if it 
were possible, reveal only one meaning of the message from 
the unconscious,—a message which in adults, especially 
in neurotics, is, in all probability, overdetermined. In the 
second place, the therapeutic effect of a dream analysis, our 
only desideratum, results not from a knowledge of the mean- 
ing of the dream but from overcoming the patient’s resist- 
ances to the realization of the presence and significance of 
forbidden desires forced out of consciousness by the en- 
dopsychic censor.—There is no surer way of breaking down 
the neurotic’s resistances to dream interpretation than 
letting him discover the presence and meaning of symbols 
in his dreams for himself and from hts free associations.—A 
conscientious psychoanalyst will rather leave a dream 
uninterpreted than hazard an interpretation from its sym- 
bols.—Notwithstanding the fact that owing to the influence 
of current jests and witticisms, biblical lore, literary usage, 
etc., certain words and objects have almost universally 
acquired a symbolic signification, there are undoubtedly 
many individuals who do not attach a symbolic meaning to 
these familiar terms and objects, to whom a nightingale is 
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only a nightingale, no matter what it may be to readers of 
Boccaccio. ‘This individual factor must always be reckoned 
with by the analyst. The primrose may be only a little 
golden flower to a great many people, but it is much more to 

a Wordsworth. Even racial and national factors must be 

considered by the scientific analyst: white is not everywhere 

the symbol for purity, black for mourning, or a veil for 

chastity. Linguistic and religious influences, too, unques- 

tionably play an important role in affixing symbolic mean- 

ings to certain words. No one knows better than the 

practised psychoanalyst that many individuals employ a 

symbolic vocabulary that is peculiarly their own and that 

is the product of their occupation, their experiences, their 

associations, etc. He would indeed be bold who, in the face 

of only these difficulties (there are others), would easily pre- 

sume to interpret a patient’s dream from his symbols rather 
than from his free associations.” 

Dr. White (cf. his book, p. 107) thus sums up the matter: 
“In actual work, however, [the] appeal to the individual 1s 
practically always necessary, because no matter how pro- 
found and universal the meaning may be, it is always clothed 
in the individual’s personal experiences. ‘This, of course, 
must be so. The indévidual is limited in the form of his 
expression by the actual, available material in his psyche.” 
Freud himself puts the matter thus (in the third edition of 
his books on dreams, p. 210): ‘One must bear the peculiar 
plasticity of psychic material in mind. A symbol in a 
dream may now and then have to be interpreted literally, 
and not symbolically; at other times a dreamer may exercise 
his right to employ as a possible sexual symbol special 
material dwelling in his own stock of memories which is not 
generally so employed. And the customary sexual symbols 
do not invariably have the same meaning.” 

Considering the above and other restrictions thrown 
around the interpretation of symbols one must, to put it 
mildly, have a very shadowy knowledge of the theory and 
practice of psychoanalysis to say that certain dream elements 
are interpreted by reference to a table of equivalents. And 
the above quotation from Freud is a sufficient answer to 
Professor Woodworth’s very unfair assertion that Freud, 
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‘following the lead of some of his pupils, has come to believe 
that certain objects are fixed symbols for certain other 
objects or conditions, and that it is no longer necessary to 
establish the significance of certain dream elements by the 
free movement of thought.” 

Dr. Woodworth is therefore guilty of gross errors and 
exaggerations when he makes the broad assertion that to a 
I'reudian “the snake is always a male phallic symbol, a gar- 
den a symbol for the female genitals, and stairs a symbo! for 
coitus.” As we have seen, Freud distinctly says that a 
dream element may stand for itself and not call for a symbolic 
interpretation. In the second place, every psychoanalyst 
knows that a symbol may stand for a great many different 
things in literature, dreams, etc. ‘Thus, for example, in the 
essay of mine previously quoted I say (p. 209): “‘all these 
symbols may be overdetermined and symbolise many things, 
¢. g. a dog may stand for a certain individual, for fidelity, 
shamelessness, etc.; a cat for a woman, a man, treachery, 
cunning, etc.” ‘There is no warrant then for Dr. Wood- 
worth’s statement that to the psychoanalyst a snake is 
always a male phallic symbol. He contends, quite correctly, 
that the snake is “a natural [!] symbol for sinuousness, or 
slyness, or widom, or danger,” to one acquainted with its 
characteristics. But it requires no great stretch of the 
imagination, nor very prefound learning, especially to one 
acquainted with the biblical account of creation, to find it 
also a “‘natural symbol” for sensual pleasure, sexual passion, 
sin, and the phallus. Our critic’s statement that “‘only 
in one of its many aspects is [the snake] a phallic symbol” 
is utterly incorrect. The physical characteristics of the 
snake and its activities—it is long, cylindrical, smooth, 
sleek and sinuous, erects its head, has a predilection for dark 
caverns, emits a dangerous substance—suggest the phallus 
and its function from so many aspects that even the simplest 
intelligences (the readiest to find such analogies) have been 
struck with the resemblances. In the fantasy products of 
primitive man, e¢. g., even in our Bible, the snake is re- 
sponsible for the introduction of sin into the world. Recent 
biblical exegesis (by non-Freudians) has shown that in the 
story of Adam and Eve the snake symbolises the phallus. 
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Many ancient myths and fairy tales acquire an acceptable, 
intelligible meaning only if “snake” is interpreted as “ phal- 
lus.” We therefore utterly repudiate the Professor’s 
statement (p. 11) that one who has sufficient intelligence to 
find the snake a natural symbol for sinuousness, or slyness, 
or wisdom, or danger, will find considerable difficulty in 
seeing ‘the particular characteristic’ that has made it a 
phallic symbol to the initiated. On the contrary, one would 
have to be unusually obtuse, especially if he had a living 
acquaintance with snakes, not to hit upon the resemblance 
sooner or later. In this connection it must not be overlooked 
that the folk mind, repeated in schoadl children about the 
age of puberty, is amazingly quick to detect analogies to the 
sexual organs and sexual processes where the cultured mind, 
more accustomed to ratiocination, and because of a larger 
range of interests and sublimation, is not so likely to see any. 
That is why the languages, myths, sagas, and religions of 
primitive peoples are saturated with sexual symbolisms. 
For proof of this statement in the domain of language I refer 
to the brilliant writings of Kleinpaul. 

An illustration of the method of applying the knowledge 
concerning symbols obtained from the analysis of a large 
number of cases may not be amiss. A male patient, long 
married, suffering from pathological jealousy and de- 
pression, has a dream in the course of which he finds that a 
ring is too large for his finger. He can associate nothing 
with this particular dream element. I venture the question 
whether this obscure dream fragment would not acquire a 
meaning if we substituted “vagina” for “ring” and “‘ penis” 
for “finger.” At once his face lights up and in a burst of 
confidence he assures me that ever since his wife’s (imstru- 
mental) confinement fifteen years ago, resulting in a perineal 
laceration, the anatomic conditions have unhappily fitted 
the symbolism in a way not needing elucidation here. She 
had a leucorrhoea also (in another dream he dreamt that the 
street was too wet), but he lacked the nerve to speak to her 
of these things and suffered in silence. I instructed him to 
take his wife into his confidence amd to have her put herself 
under treatment. She took his advice and was cured—and 


so was he. I venture the assertion that this mode of inter- 
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preting the dream was perfectly scientific though it was not 
based on a statistical study of the frequency with which 
‘“‘ring” is employed as a sexual symbol by an American 
salesman born in America and educated in Switzerland 
(as my patient was). Having found by experience that 
humanity is apt to associate things that are round or hollow 
with a particular part of the female anatomy, we tentatively 
apply our knowledge to any new mental presentation and 
if by this procedure we obtain an intelligible meaning (and 
affective confirmation) where there was none before we 
rightly conclude that we have interpreted the new presenta- 
tion by the aid of our formula and maintain that our form- 
ula or law has received .additional corroboration from the 
new finding. 

In discussing the emotions in dreams (pp. 13-14), Prof. 
Woodworth shows himself uninformed of what Freud has said 
on the subject in his book on the interpretation of dreams. 
In A. A. Brill’s translation of the 3d edition, pp. 364-389, we 
find a discussion of the very problems that Dr. Woodworth 
now avails himself of in his attempt to discredit the psycho- 
analytic theory. Freud long ago saw the difficulties men- 
tioned by Dr. Woodworth and tried to meet them to the 
best of his ability in the light of the knowledge at his com- 
mand. Neither Freud nor any of his disciples pretends 
that either the dream problem or the neurosis problem has 


been completely solved. ‘There is much work left for psycho-- 


analysts and psychologists to do. But let us examine some 
of our critic’s objections and assertions in detail. He says 
(p. 14): “It is very curious, if the dream is actually a working 
out of unconscious tendencies strongly charged with emo- 
tion, that its emotional tone should be so mild and superficial. 
This would easily be understood if the dream were what it 
seems to be, a relatively superficial play of fancies but not 
if it is as deeply motived as Freud supposes it to be.” In 
the first place, Professor Woodworth, like many others, 
greatly exaggerates the shallowness of the emotions in 
dreams. It is undoubtedly true that many dreams seem 
to be lacking in emotion, but I believe that careful inquiry 
will show that most dreamers are conscious of very intense 
and varied emotions in their dreams and that the emotional 
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shallowness is apparent only and due merely to the investi- 
gator’s failure to pay as much attention to the dream emo- 
tions as to the dream thoughts. But, even admitting this, 
there is still a large body of emotionally colorless dreams 
whose latent content includes thoughts of great emotional 
significance. Freud, who has herein too anticipated his 
critics and proved himself the acutest of the objectors to his 
theories, supplies (/. c.) several solutions to this “enigma of 
the dream” (as he calls it). It is evident, says he, that in 
these dreams “‘a suppression of the affects has taken place” 
chiefly as a result of the sleeping condition. To the censor 
must also be assigned a share in dampening or restraining 
the emotions. Analysis has shown that in the latent content 
of many dreams contrary and antagonistic thoughts occur 
side by side, and often even fused into a unity; and it is 
extremely probable that the contrary emotions accompany- 
ing these thoughts very largely, and often wholly, neutralize 
each other. ‘The inversion of the emotions in some dreams, 
1. é. ‘the substitution of one emotion for its opposite,’ is 
probably another factor in weakening the manifest emotion; 
a simulated passion is never as intense as that which comes 
directly from the heart. The bipolar attitude of the dreamer 
to many of his problems also serves to dilute or neutralize 
the latent emotions. ‘The wish to sleep undoubtedly also 
operates to restrain the emotions, just as it inhibits the 
impulse to muscular activity: if the dream emotions attained 
the full intensity required by the latent thoughts the dreamer 
would be very likely to awake. And I have little doubt 
that in most of our dreams we are dimly aware of the fact 
that we are sleeping and that it’s all only make-believe. A 
day-dreamer also inhibits the acting of his fantasies and 
curbs the emotional reactions to them. If the emotion 
in the fantasy equaled the latent emotions, the dreamer 
would find it difficult not to proceed to action instead of 
contenting himself with the fantasy. 

Professor Woodworth seems, very strangely, to have 
overlooked the fact that if a dream were, as he assumes it to 
be, nothing but “‘a relatively superficial play of the fancies,” 
instead of a deeply motived psychic product, we should not 
find, as we do, dreams which have a trivial ideational con- 
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tent charged with very intense emotions and Other dreams in 
which the manifest emotion is grotesquely incongruous with 
the manifest dream content. By way of illustration I briefly 
cite the following dreams, with hints as to their meaning: (1) 
An old man, impotent, depressed at the thoughts of approach- 
ing death, dreamt that he could not turn on the gas even 
with his wife’s assistance (renew his sexual life) and laughed 
(cried) hysterically, so that his wife had to wake him. (2) 
A man, 42 years old, totally impotent since his marriage (13 
years ago), dreams he is running up a certain street; no 
emotion; he awakes with a delightful sexual feeling over the 
whole body and normal emissio nocturnalis. 

Proceeding from the Freudian doctrine that “the dream 
is regarded as the equivalent of the neurotic symptom, to 
the extent at least that both are expressions of suppressed 
tendencies, ” our critic argues that if this were true “we should 
expect to find the dream heavily charged with emotion; 
dreams should be like neurotic,symptoms in this respect.” 
We venture to assert that the difficulty of reconciling these 
facts with each other is more apparent than real and that 
it is our critic’s inadequate knowledge, and not the Freudian 
theory, that is at fault. In the first place, it does not at all 
follow that because dreams resemble, or are “‘very closely 
analogous to,” neurotic symptoms in certain respects that 
therefore these two psychic creations (symptoms and dreams) 
must resemble each other in all other respects. If they did, 
they would be identical. And, further more, it is not true 
that (all) neurotic symptoms are “‘heavily charged with 
emotion.” Professor Woodworth seems to have forgotten 
that many neurotic manifestations are wholly lacking in 
‘* affective tone,” and that it is only in the obsession neuroses 
that there is “‘the apparently disproportionate emotion in 
the neurotic’s manner of dealing with trivial matters,” and 
that even in these there is no proportion kept between the 
manifest emotion and the latent emotions. ‘The reasons for 
the subdued tone of the emotions in neurotic symptoms are 
probably very much the same as in dreams. In addition 
to this it must be borne in mind that dreams and symptoms 
have different functions, serve different purposes, and that 
they may therefore be expected to differ in certain respects, 
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especially as regards their emotional tone. Thus, one of my 
patients suffering from complete sexual anaestheSia as re- 
gards coitus, was troubled with a slight burning sensation 
at the tip of the tongue which he attributed to smoking and 
to which he paid almost no attention until he happened to 
mention it quite accidentally. Analysis of this “trivial 
symptom” brought intensely affective complexes to light. 
He feared the development of cancer of the tongue from 
smoking; but this did not induce him to give up the cigar 
habit, nor did the knowledge that this fear was partially 
responsible for his symptom cause the burning sensation to 
disappear. But the symptom has lost very much of its 
intensity and persistency since we discovered that it also 
represented the fear of cancer by infection from his mother 
(whose breast had been amputated a few years before), the 
fear of oral infection from indulgence in a perversion for 
which he had an almost uncontrollably strong desire. 
Neither the intensity of the burning, nor his emotions 
regarding it, gave any hint as to the intensity of the emotions 
in the fears and desires behind it, but it was sufficient to 
induce him to cut down his smoking, to develop a habit 
of chewing gum after every smoke (“‘to wash away the irri- 
tation”) and to desist from his perversion. 

The second of the “fone or two respects in which it [the 
Freudian psychology] seems [to our critic] to contradict 
itself” “is connected with the ‘censor’—the force that sup- 
presses tendencies into the unconscious.” ‘‘Whence,” 
exclaims Professor Woodworth, “‘comes the censor with this 
tremendous power?” And in the sentence concluding this 
section of his thesis he harks back to this query in the fol- 
lowing words: “‘Where these dominating tendencies, per- 
sonified by the censor, come from and how they manage to 
suppress the all-powerful and all-motivating unconscious 
tendencies, remains obscure.” The inability to answer the 
whence and how of the censor, we submit, is no more an 
argument for rejecting it from our system than it would be 
for the psychologist to bury his books, because he cannot 
tell us the whence and how of thought, of memory, of 
imagination, of feeling, etc. Does the astronomer reject the 
Copernican theory because he cannot tell us the whence and 
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the why of the planets and the forces that drive them in 
their orbits? Does the physicist refuse the assistance of the 
atomic thoery because he does not know the whence and the 
how of the atoms? Does the biologist scorn the Darwinian 
theory because he cannot explain the whence and how of the 
evolutionary principle? To all these it suffices that the 
theory works, that up to a certain point it explains certain 
phenomena and conflicts with none, and this is also true of 
the conception of the ‘censor.’ Whence the censor comes 
will be answered when we know whence civilization comes, 
whence morality comes, whence the ethical sense comes, 
whence the evolutionary urge comes. 

Inasmuch as our critic professes to find in the concep- 
tion of the censor an internal inconsistency in the Freudian 
psychology we shall briefly recapitulate our knowledge 
concerning it. The censor is that function of the mind 
(psyche or soul) which refuses to permit certain natural 
tendencies or impulses to come to consciousness and which 
forces certain other natural impulses more or less permanent- 
ly out of consciousness. The tabooed, forbidden, excluded 
inpulses (instinctive desires) are those to which a normal 
human being beyond a certain age reacts with shame or 
disgust or which his moral, ethical or religious senses con- 
demn as wicked or sinful. Concerning the origin of the 
sense of shame or the feeling of disgust for certain things 
we know no more than concerning the origin of the kitten’s 
mouse-hunting impulse or the bird’s nest-building instinct. 
As to the acquired resistances against the gratification, or 
even coritemplation, of certain unquestionably pleasurable 
ego and sexual instincts, we may say that they represent the 
voice of the parents, the teacher, the community, and God. 
Indulgence in the condemned instincts would bring upon 
the guilty individual the loss of self-esteem, the displeasure 
of the beloved parent, the condemnation of society, the 
punitive arm of the law, and the damnation of his soul. 
These are forces enough to bring about the repression of 
those elements of the very powerful natural impulses in- 
herited from our beastly ancestors that would interfere 
with the onward, Godward course of civilization. The 
censor, the repressing force or system, is therefore a de- 
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rivative of the social instinct in man as well as of his impulse 
for self preservation. It stands as a system of inhibitions 
between him and the impulse to gratify his instinctive de- 
sires. It does this not merely as regards the conflict or 
gulf between the individual’s impulses and the forces of 
the outer world which he has to overcome if he is to gratify 
his desires, but also as regards the antagonism among the 
impulses themselves. To keep these powerful impulses from 
usurping the focus of attention and thereby interfering with 
incoming perceptions from the outer world (to which the 
individual must adapt himself) requires the operation of a 
strong counter-force. This inhibiting and co-ordinating 
and unifying force constitutes the censor. ‘These natural, 
animal impulses can, as we know, be subdued or held in 
check, but they cannot be destroyed. Scratch a Russian, 
says an old proverb, and you will find a ‘Tartar underneath. 
This is not true of Russians only, but of all civilized human- 
ity. The primal impulses live on, perhaps with diminished 
ferocity (affectivity), but with sufficient force to influence all 
of our motives and actions. ‘Thinking has taught man not 
only to modify his environment in pursuing the gratification 
of desires but also to so mask his motives that he can satisfy 
his forbidden impulses in such a manner as not to incur the 
resentment of the community and the disapproval of his 
conscience. That the censor’s functioning is not always 
successful goes almost without saying. 

Why a psychologist should find any obscurity and in- 
consistency in this conception of “extraordinarily strong 
and pervasive” instinctive tendencies repressed by stronger 
opposing tendencies, is to me incomprehensible, especially 
as we see the phenomenon illustrated every minute of our 
lives. In the body politic, which is only a multiplication 
of individuals and in which law, religion, morality and ethics 
perform the function of the censor, every individual has to 
curb his natural impulses, no matter how strong they may 
be, for the common good of the community of which he is a 
part. For the benefit of the group—and therefore of every 
constitutent—each individual sacrifices the gratification of 
some of his desires, in whole or in part. But notwithstand- 
ing this, every individual is all his life intent only on the 
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satisfaction of his own pleasure impulses; and when this 
gratification is such as, because of its nature or intensity, is 
likely to arouse the ill will of the community the individual 
circumvents the censor by disguising his wishes and actions. 
So modest woman satisfies her exhibitionistic tendency by 
wearing short skirts and low-cut gowns; moral man gratifies 
his sexual curiosity with the aid of burlesque and musical 
comedies; big business satisfies the greediness of its stock- 
holders by organizing “for the purpose of cheapening pro- 
duction;” statesmen hide their egoism behind a cloak of 
patriotism; covetous nations war on each other for Christ’s 
sake or for humanity, etc. The devil teaches us all to cite 
scripture for our purposes. Yet no one asks whence all this 
selfishness comes and why it has such power. 

Continuing his arraignment of psychoanalysis, Pro- 
fessor Woodworth contends that “‘no genuine evidence” 
has been presented to show that “dreams in general have a 
‘latent content,” or are the fulfilment of deep-seated and 


ordinarily repressed wishes.” One finds it very difficult to 
answer such a criticism, especially as our critic admits that 
‘“‘undoubtedly some dreams may be fairly interpreted in this 


way; but then,” continues he, “there are so many dreams, 
and most of them yield a Freudian interpretation only by 
a forced and very indirect procedure.” It is difficult to 
say just what the point of this criticism is. - Surely no one 
expects a psychoanalyst to prove that all dreams have a 
“latent content” or that they are all the imaginary and 
disguised fulfilment of repressed wishes. In the first place, 
the Freudians do not assert that all dreams have a latent 
content; young children’s dreams and some dreams of adults, 
for example, say exactly what they mean. In the second 
place, the practical proving of a universal proposition is 
impossible. In the third place, the method of science does 
not depend upon such proof. Science is content to formulate 
the results of its investigation of a large number of instances 
of a certain phenomenon and then to test every additional 
instance of such phenomenon by the newly acquired formu- 
la. The only way, then, to prove the formula incorrect is to 
find even a single instance of the phenomenon covered by the 
formula in which the formula does not work; until such a 
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failure is discovered the formula is entitled to be considered 
alaw. So far no such failure of the Freudian law of dreams 
has been published. That the technique is difficult and com- 
plicated is no objection to the theory. Considering the un- 
derlying principles of dream construction, which our critic 
has not disproved, and the necessity for evading the censor, 
many dreams must be difficult of analysis. The process of 
extracting gold or radium from its ore is very complicated and 
troublesome; but it can be done and has proved worth while. 
So is it with dream analysis. If it had not been for the 
difficulties inherent in dream analysis the dream problem, 
which must have engaged the curiosity of man from his first 
waking, would have been solved long ago. It was only with 
the solution of that other great psychic mystery, the neurosis 
problem, that it became possible to explain the function, 
characteristics and meaning of dreams. And, considering 
the complicated mechanisms involved in the synthesis of 
most dreams, it should be expected that their analysis would 
be correspondingly complicated and difficult. 

Next our critic confronts us with momentous question: 
“‘Why should the dream require such deep motivation?” 
I do not think that we need answer this question. One 
might with as much reason ask why the sun must shine, why 
snow must be white, or why the tides require the moon’s 
attraction, or why the planets must obey the force of gravi- 
tation, etc. It would be quite as fair to ask ‘why should it 
not?? The why of things we shall know, if ever, on the 
Judgment day. The how is all that science can determine 
or seek to determine. Seeing, however, that even during 
sleep the psyche continues its operations and that unsatisfied 
desires then throng to the fore, isn’t it most natural that the 
more powerfully affective desires should prevail over the less 
affective? 

In truly professorial manner, Dr. Woodworth proclaims 
that although “reverie and relatively uncontrolled thinking 
are almost always steered by some interest—it [the dream 
reverie] does not require anything deep-seated or extremely 
powerful in the way of a motive force.” Here we have a 
simple question of fact which can be answered only by 
interrogating nature. The Freudians point to their analyses 
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as proofs of their claims; but the anti-Freudians, among 
whom we include our critic, though they threaten us with 
evidence, never produce anything but ex-cathedra pro- 
nouncements based on their preconceived notions and their 
ancient prejudices. They never put themselves at the 
disposal of the analyst and never conscientiously apply 
Freud’s principles to their own dreams. 

Our analyses show that reveries are always, not merely 
‘“‘almost always,” “‘steered by some interest”—and not 
merely by “‘some interest” (as our critic cautiously asserts) 
but by some powerlul interest. And the same is true of all 
“relatively uncontrolled thinking.” But this is very differ- 
ent from saying, as Dr. Woodworth does, that the dream 
[or reverie] is interesting to the dreamer at the time and that 
in this sense “some interest is gratified by the dream- 
reverie.” It is because the association mechanisms are so 
easy-running—a fact which the Freudian school does not 
ignore, but the full significance of which it is the first to 
realize and to make use of—and because the unsatisfied 
longings of human beings are so domineeringly intrusive, so 
responsive to the slightest provocation, (‘‘tickle o’the sere” 
as Shakespeare would have put it), like the djinn in the 
story of “The Fisherman and the Brass Bottle,” that 
fantasies and dreams are so easily engendered (as soon as 
conscious, purposive thinking is relaxed) and so fantasti- 
cally elaborated. Experience shows that though relatively 
superficial interests are the starting point of many fantasies 
and dreams, these ally themselves with deeper-liyng interests 
of a kindred nature and of great intensity. That the 
superficial interests of the day are not sufficient to account 
for the phenomena of dreaming has been abundantly proved 
and need not detain us now. ‘“‘The question is, whether we 
must assume deeper-lying, powerful though suppressed 
tendencies in addition to those that are clearly at work.” 
But we respectfully submit that is not the question. ‘The 
question is—and it is a question which will not be decided by 
professorial ipse dixits—whether the co-operation of power- 
ful, repressed tendencies in the construction of dreams is a 
fact. Our experience says it is. 
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In discussing lapses (of the tongue, pen, etc.) and for- 
gettings, our critic constructs a man of straw and then pro- 
ceeds to demolish it; and, having done so, thinks he has 
disposed of his adversary. So he declares it unnecessary 
(p. 16) “‘to invoke deep-lying motives to explain lapses and 
complex indicators.” In the absence of a qualifying word 
we must assume that he means ai/ lapses. And yet he goes 
on to say, taking back with the left hand the comfort he has 
given the anti-Freudians with the right hand, “‘undoubtedly 
some cases of hesitation or forgotten names, etc., may be due 
to the stirring of sleeping complexes,”—a statement to 
which every Freudian would consent with all his heart if 
only the Professor would omit the use of the objectionable 
adjective “‘sleeping.” After this admission our critic goes 
on to show that numerous instances of erroneous psychic 
functioning (“‘lapse”) in the normal result from superficial 
factors, ¢. g., perseveration, anticipation, confusion, economy, 
etc. “Lapses of the tongue, or of the fingers in typewriting, 
are in general [N. B.!] readily explained by one or another 
of these simple mechanisms.” ‘To all of which we give our 
hearty approval and say: “‘Let the galled jade wince; our 
withers are unwrung.” Neither Freud nor any of his dis- 
ciples has ever claimed more than Dr. Woodworth concedes. 
All that the psychoanalysts maintain is that in addition to 
the cases of lapses of all kinds (in speaking, writing, printing, 
thinking, remembering, etc.) resulting from causes assigned 
by psychologists, there are numerous cases which result 
from the operation of affective factors emanating from the 
unconscious. 

Dr. Woodworth precedes an interesting, though super- 
fluous, resumé of the psychological commonplaces about 
forgetting with the remark that after bringing forward a few 
striking though doubtful instances of forgotten names, 
Professor Freud “hastily concludes that all temporary 
inability to recall a fairly familiar name is the result of inter- 
ference by a submerged complex.” That this statement is 
a wholly false presentation of Freud’s view will be evident to 
any one who considers the concluding sentence of Freud’s 
chapter on “forgetting proper names:” “in addition to the 
simple forgetting of proper names there is alse a forgetting 
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which is brought about by repression.” What need then 
for our critic’s caution that “it is both unnecessary and 
impossible to extend Freud’s interpretation of the forgotten 
name to cover all the cases?” 

In his discussion of “‘suppression”—‘‘one of the most 
important conceptions in the whole Freudian collection” — 
our critic is again miles away from an understanding of the 
psychoanalytic theory. In the first place, he does not dis- 
tinguish between “‘repression”—the nearest English equiv- 
alent of the German word “‘ Verdrangung’’—-and the super- 
ficial suppression of certain banal purposes and tenden- 
cies in everyday life necessitated by the conventions or by 
the impossibility of more than one presentation being in 
the focus of consciousness at one time. No Freudian is so 
stupid as to maintain that every tendency that is not per- 
mitted to work itself out in action is “suppressed into the 
unconscious, where it remains dammed up, likely to break 
out in unexpected ways.” We too know that “most of the 
tendencies thus nipped in the bud simply disappear.” The 
Freudian repression pertains not to unacted tendencies of 
a trivial sort but to those unacted impulses whose perfor- 
mance would give rise to fear, shame or disgust in the doer. 
These repressions are due to the individual’s aversion to 
experiencing these emotional reactions, to his desire to deny 
the existence in him of tendencies conflicting with his ego- 
ideal. This is a very different matter from a suppression of 
the impulse to exchange a friendly ‘good morning’ with a 
neighbor when one sees his car coming or suddenly becomes 
aware that the wind has blown his hat away. In the second 
place, Dr. Woodworth admits that some “suppressions”’ 
(to use his term) do act as described by Freud, and with 
this admission Freudians will be content. 

No anti-Freudian blast is complete without its fling at 
the “libido,” the force that is behind the symptoms of the 
neurotic and many of the activities of the normal. And 
accordingly we find it here too. It is true that the term is a 
very vague one as generally employed and that even psycho- 
analysts are not agreed as to its meaning. To Freud it is 
the sexual impulse or sexual pleasure; to others it is a yearn- 
ing or craving; to still others it is the life force, the vital 
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principle, etc. Freud, however, is very careful tentatively 
to distinguish between the sexual impulses and the ego im- 

pulses; so that Dr. Woodworth is wholly unjustified (p. 20) 

in imputing to Freud the doctrine that all human motives 

are transformations of the libido. Whether the libido, as 

defined by Freud, is a different impulse from the other im- 

pulses activating man or whether they are all only varieties 

of one impulse is still an open question. From a scientific 

standpoint there is no more objection to naming one phase 

of this energy “libido” than there is for naming others 

“light,” “heat,” “electricity,” “‘magnetism.” That the 

psychoanalyst finds the “libido” the essential motive power 

for the psychoneuroses as well as for dreams and other 
products of man’s fantasy (myths, religions, etc.)—the 

special field of his investigations—is no more deserving of 
reproach than the biologist’s discovery that man is descended 

from the brutes. The psychoanalyst does not deny that 

other motive forces play important roles in human activities, 
but these lie outside of his special field of investigation; 
that is why they figure so little in his writings and why the 
“libido” holds the centre of the stage. It is as absurd to 
condemn the Freudian for doing this as it would be to 
condemn the discoverer of any new principle, ¢. g., natural 
selection, for applying it to kindred phenomena in other 
spheres. 

With an amazing disregard for historical accuracy, Dr. 
Woodworth says: “By such reasoning” [as that which he 
attributes to Freud] “ostensibly, the conclusions are reached 
that dreams have a hidden meaning very different from 
their manifest content,” etc. In truth and in fact, this 
doctrine was a purely accidental discovery made by Pro- 
fessor Freud as a result of the patients’ analyses of their 
dreams. In response to Dr. Woodworth’s repeated asser- 
tion that “‘there is actually no evidence that dreams in 
general have a latent content, or are the fulfilment of deep- 
seated and ordinarily repressed wishes,” although “some 
dreams may be fairly interpreted in this way,” we shall 
briefly summarise the evidence on this subject at our com- 
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1. Many of the dreams of children are manifestly 
wish-fulfilments. This is also true of many dreams of 
adults. A child that was sent hungry to bed was heard to 
murmur in its sleep the names of its favorite dishes. A 
male patient of mine who lost a very lucrative position 
seven years ago dreamt recently, the night before he quit 
a very poor “‘job,” that he was back with his old firm and 
everybody was very glad to see him. Another patient of 
mine who was robbed by his partners of a contract proving 
his co-partnership, dreamt that he found the contract and 
was reading it with a great deal of pleasure. 

2. ‘There are a great many dreams in which the wish- 
fulfillment is not so obvious but can be easily discovered 
if one knows all the circumstances preceding the dream. 
i. g., an unhappily married woman dreams that she is again 
doing book-keeping for the firm for which she worked before 
her marriage. (Latent wish to be single again and back 
with the firm that held her in high esteem.) A widow who 
is barred from re-marriage because she is burdened with a 
child, dreams that the child dies of diphtheria. A very tired 
school teacher dreams one morning that he is in his class- 
room giving a lesson. (Being in school already he need not 
awake). Such “anticipating dreams” and ‘‘consolation 
dreams” are very common. 

3. Dreams in which a person satisfies some bodily 
need or which imply that he is free from some malady (from 
which he is really suffering) are obvious wish-fulfillments 
and promoters of sleep. Thus, a thirsty man dreams that he 
is at a banquet where champagne is dispensed in abundance; 
a professional acrobat, troubled with a boil on his neck, 
dreams that he is performing as usual, etc. 

4. Many sexual dreams are so thinly disguised that 
there can be no doubt as to their meaning, ¢. g., the dream of 
the man running up the street. (See above). 

5. If so many dreams easily permit themselves to be 
interpreted as wish-fulfillments, why. may we not assume 
that wishes are the motive power of all dreams? And if 
in so many dreams the wish, especially a sexual wish, is 
represented in a symbolic way, why may we not assume that 
other dreams too may be the symbolic utterances of the 
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unconscious? At any rate, it is perfectly permissible to 
put these dreams to the test, and if after such an examination 
these dreams reveal allusions or references to significant 
matters or desires in the dreamer’s soul and permit an in- 
telligible or meaningful synthesis, there can be no objection 
to regarding the dreams as the symbolic fulfillment of these 
desires. 

6. If the psychoanalysts’ investigations prove, or 
create the probability, that all other psychic phenomena 
hitherto regarded as obscure, meaningless, and causeless, 
é. g., neurotic symptoms, certain lapses, reveries, hypnogogic 
and hypnopompic hallucinations, spontaneous (not con- 
sciously evoked) thoughts, certain forgettings, etc., are 
definitely determined, 7. ¢., are the results of ascertainable 
unconscious motives, why may he not tentatively assume 
that dreams too are so determined and may be interpreted 
by the method he applies to these other phenomena? 

7. The free association method, carefully carried out, 
has proved in thousands of instances that almost all dreams 
of adults have a latent content and are the disguised and 
imaginary fulfillment of repressed wishes. 

8. The fact, which has been experimentally proved, 
that hypnotized subjects, ordered to dream of certain 
matters, do so in a disguised and symbolic manner, also 
proves that dreams may have a latent content which can 
be interpreted if one has the key to the dreamer’s soul. 

Dr. Woodworth also touches upon the subjects of sub- 
limation and the psychoanalysts’ knowledge of children, 
but inasmuch as he dismisses these with a mere magisterial 
pronunciamento, and as the volume of our comments has 
already exceeded our intentions, we shall say nothing of these 
matters now. As to the Professor’s pasquinade in which 
he analyses psychoanalysis as a sort of reductio ad absurdum, 
we shall only say, without any disrespect or irritation, that 
it is probably no more than a bit of psychologic facetiousness, 
and that as criticism of psychoanalysis it is not of more 
significance than Tolstoy’s burlesque of Shakespere’s “King 
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OBSESSIVE HALLUCINATIONS AND 
PSYCHANALYSIS 


BY ALFRED GORDON, M. D. 


Philadelphia 


N normal life as well as in pathological states images 
may arise in the sphere of the sensorium which at first 
thought have no relationship to objective reality. A 
false image accepted by an individual in whose brain 

it developed does not always mean an abnormal pathological 
phenomenon. Such images are perfectly compatible with 
integrity of intellectual faculties. The correctness of this 
contention can be seen in the phenomena of dreams which 
are after all nothing else but hallucinations. It is true that 
they are passive and deprived of relative emotional elements, 
nevertheless the individual is the witness and spectator of 
the dreaming drama which is displayed before him and which 
remains purely sensorial. 

In waking state it happens that especially when we are 
in solitude, we abandon ourselves to phantasies of our 
imaginative faculties and we see before us all sorts of images 
of our past life in which we even may take part automatically 
until a sudden noise interrupts us in our contemplation. 
One must therefore admit that hallucinating may be a nor- 
mal physiological phenomenon. In both instances, viz. in 
dreaming and waking states during the hallucinating phase 
there is only an automatic cerebration and the moment the 
consciousness is awakened, immediately the purely sub- 
jective images are suppressed. 

The conception of two kinds of psychic activities is now 
admitted by every observer. In one variety they are under 
cerebral control, otherwise speaking our faculties, such as 
judgment, reasoning and reflexion are all the result of active 
and voluntary cerebration. The other category of our 
psychic activities consists of an involuntary and passive 
cerebration which is being displayed when the former is sup- 
pressed. Here ideas, impressions, thoughts, wishes, sensa- 
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tions and experiences in general which occurred in the past, 
although apparently forgotten, are reproduced, such as we 
have seen in the above mentioned examples of dreaming 
states. As the latter are but hallucinatory manifestations 
we must infer that hallucinations are the result of the activi- 
ties of the subconscious world. Esquirol long ago said that 
sensations in hallucinations are but ideas reproduced by 
memory (Des Maladies Mentales 1838). Baillarger also 
sees in the hallucinatory phenomena old stored up energies 
which in some way gained a spontaneous outlet. All our 
past experiences in the intellectual and sensory spheres 
which almost never disappear totally and which could con- 
veniently be, called “complexes” may, as especially em- 
phasized in Freud’s analytic studies, reach the conscious 
ego and assert themselves as fanciful picture formations, viz. 
hallucinations. 

In normal conditions we may speak of hallucinations 
only with respect to dreams in the sleeping and waking 
states when normal consciousness is temporarily suppressed. 
But in certain pathological states the hallucinations exist 
alongside of conscious cerebral control. The individual 
realizes their existence at the time of their development, he 
memorizes them and is able to present a detailed account of 
them. Here the hallucinatory images are also a reproduc- 
tion of more or less remote events which have actually oc- 
curred in the lives of the individuals. While in some cases 
the reproductions are exact, in others they are somewhat 
modified from the original, in still others we observe com- 
plete substitutions which apparently have no resemblance 
to the former events, but a close analysis will invariably 
reveal the past experiences in toto: their appearance alone 
had changed but not the quintessence. The fundamental 
characteristic of these hallucinations is not only a perfect 
lucidity of mind but also and especially the co-existence of 
the conscious and controlling ego during the period of hal- 
lucinating. The individual witnesses, so to speak, the dis- 
play of hallucinatory phenomena before his sensorium in the 
auditory, visual or other spheres. He realizes fully their 
unreality, the absence of a material basis for those images, 
he does not attribute to them any serious meaning, he is 
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even capable to criticize them and to find a plausible ex- 
planation for them. In a certain group of cases the in- 
dividual bends every effort to overcome and discard them 
and indeed sometimes succeeds in_his efforts, but he never- 
theless sees and hears them passing invariably before him. 
In some cases they are so tenacious that the individual 
ceases to struggle against them, accepts them as inevitable 
phenomena, becomes used to them, but at no time does he 
develop the idea of their reality or enters into the domain 
of interpretations such as we observe in Delusional states. 

When the hallucinations reach such a state of tenacity 
that they persist in spite of the patient’s efforts to remove 
them, they play the same role as obsessive ideas. As is 
well known, when a morbid obsession occurs, the cerebral 
centres are invaded by a certain idea which remains fixed 
and suppresses subsequently all antagonistic ideas. This is 
accomplished not without a struggle, but the tenacious idea 
is accompanied by a moral pain so intense that it subordi- 
nates the will, and the individual,.perfectly conscious of 
what is going on, but powerless, finds himself irresistibly 
forced towards acts of which he himself disapproves. In- 
stead of persistent and tenacious ideas the patient may wit- 
ness persistent and tenacious hallucinatory phenomena. 
The latter may crowd his sensorium as obstinately as ideas 
themselves and consequently they become obsessive. In 
other cases hallucinatory phenomena may be added to the 
group of obsessive ideas and then they play the same role 
as any of the other elements of the obsessions. We then 
speak of hallucinatory obsessions. 

The obsessive hallucinations of the first group may re- 
main as such until their complete disappearance, but in a 
certain group of cases they may be the point of departure 
of eventual delusive ideas. The modus operandi in such 
cases is as follows. For a time these patients realize the 
absurdity of the condition, because their reasoning power is 
preserved in spite of the fact that they are conscious of the 
want of harmony between the will and the inability to 
remedy the condition. Gradually the patient commences to 
analyze the obsessive hallucinations and from this time 
dates his delusional turn of mind. He then loses all power 
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of critical judgment, becomes passive, ceases to struggle 
against the overwhelming obsessions. His consciousness 
which helped him before to struggle, becomes absorbed and 
he accepts the condition, finds complete justification for it 
and ascribes it to some tangible cause. A genuine delusion 
is then formed. 

Transition of obsessions to delusions is not a very 
frequent phenomenon. This possibility was first pointed 
out by Schile and especially by Séglas in 1887 (Annales 
Médico-Psychologiques). In 1904 (Medical News) and in 
1914 (American Journal of Insanity) I reported several ex- 
amples of this occurrence. In some of them one finds that 
the source of origin of the delusive ideas lies in the hallucin- 
atory manifestations. In obsessions in general, whether of 
ideational or hallucinatory type, consciousness is always dis- 
turbed, but only in a primitive stage or in a rudimentary 
proportion. But when a complete dissociation of con- 
sciousness or a split-up occurs, the latter has no more control 
over the psychic processes and delusive interpretations 
easily develop. 

Turning our attention to the consideration of obsessive 
hallucinations we find that they are but an exteriorization 
of the predominant subconscious thoughts of the obsessed 
individual. It seems, like in the example about to be re- 
lated, as if the past experiences which actually occurred and 
remained dormant so to speak, become displaced or aroused 
through some unexpected or sudden emotional disturbance 
and thus give an impetus to self-reproduction. It is in- 
teresting to observe, and this is, I beliéve, the view shared 
by the majority of writers, that the awakening or reproduc- 
tion of old forgotten impressions in the identical or modified 
forms as obsessive phenomena, is met with in individuals 
with a pathological emotivity, viz., affectivity. Under the 
latter term we understand feeling, mood and emotion of all 
degrees. That thought, impressions and action are the 
resultant of affectivity is evident in normal life as well as in 
disturbed states. When the affectivity is of an abnormal 
make-up, all its elements are proportionately abnormal. 
Hence the formation of ideas and impressions are corre- 
spondingly not in keeping with normal states. Moreover, 
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the reaction of such an affectivity by disturbing factors, the 
rapidity and the facility with which complexes are awakened 
and brought to the surface, finally the formation of obsessions 
from the latter—are all possible and indeed are all manifest 
solely in specially constituted individuals. They are ob- 
served in adults as well as in children, but more rarely in the 
latter, and the younger the child the less frequent the occur- 
rence. The reason of it probably lies in the limited number 
of complexes in children. The case recorded below is a 
striking example of the occurrence of obsessions in the form 
of visual hallucinations in a boy of five who happened to 
witness a year previously a runaway accident followed by 
overturning of the wagon and death of the driver. 

The boy S. F., aged five, is pale, underfed, very timid, 
subject to outbursts of violent anger, suffering from enuresis. 
His intelligence is normal. Two brothers had chorea. The 
mother is very nervous and irritated on the least provoca- 
tion. The father never could make a proper living for his 
small family, lost position after position because of failure 
in adjusting himself to circumstances. Hesmokes consider- 
ably, indulges frequently in alcoholic drinks. In his youth 
he was committed to a Sanitarium for six months for some 
mental condition the nature of which I was unable to ascer- 
tain. The patient forgot completely the incident of the 
runaway horse. For a whole year it was never mentioned 
either by him or by any one in the family. One afternoon 
he was frightened by another boy who suddenly jumped out 
from behind the door. For two days he appeared somewhat 
nervous. On the third day he called his mother’s attention 
to his inability of falling asleep, as he saw before him a great 
many horses of all colors and of different sizes; they either 
stood still or galloped. He also saw at times several boys on 
his bed or else little girls running. The presence of boys 
and girls was only occasional, but the horses were always 
present. These hallucinatory images appeared as soon as 
he would lie down. They would also occur even during the 
day but only when he would lie down to rest. The night 
apparition of the horses was the most constant and persist- 
ent. Although he was not afraid of the visual manifesta- 
tions, nevertheless he was greatly disturbed by them, he 
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could not fall asleep for 2 or 3 hours. He constantly called 
out to his mother and she was compelled to sit at his bed. 
When questioned about them, the child acknowledged their 
unreality in his own language, saying “‘so many horses could 
not find place in his room,” nevertheless he sees them every 
time he lies down and even when a light burns and he is able 
to appreciate the objects about him. He was admonished 
by his parents to ignore them and to avoid looking at the 
horses, but the more, he said, he tried to do, the more.horses 
he would see. He gave a most vivid description of the 
appearance, color, and vivacity of some of the horses. ‘Two 
of them particularly were very disturbing, as they always 
tried to escape. He described their manner of standing 
and their assortment was always the same. They always 
occupied the same position in the room. 

Being greatly disturbed the child did not sleep well, 
ate little and lost in weight. Psychoanalysis was under- 
taken. In view of the child’s age it was extremely difficult 
to unearth facts and events that could bear any relationship 
to the disturbing visual phenomena. After prolonged efforts 
the above mentioned incident was finally revealed through 
the mother. So thoroughly forgotten it was by the mother 
and child that not once during the entire year was it recalled 
by any of them. ‘The child’s attention was then repeatedly 
called to that occurrence and it was explained to him the 
possible relationship between his present hallucinations and 
that particular incident. As horses figured in both cases, 
he was told in his childish way that the picture of the runa- 
way horse of a year ago came to him now and impressed 
itself firmly on his mind. It is self-understood that any 
detailed explanation of the role of forgotten complexes on 
his conscious ego was not undertaken. The therapeutic 
effort was only tentative as little hope was expected in view 
of the age of the child. Nevertheless it was decided to per- 
sist in the above explanation at each of his visits during a 
period of two months. Having become accustomed to this 
sort of explanation, the little patient undertook himself to 
offer it to his mother every evening as soon as the horse- 
picture would appear. He gradually commenced to point 
out the striking resemblance of the runaway horse to many, 
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if not all the horses that he sees in his room. The explana- 
tions became so satisfactory to him that he asked his mother 
not to sit any more at his bed as he wished “‘to fight them 
off single-handed.” After some attempts on his part he 
finally succeeded in overcoming the obsession. He solemn- 
ly announced to me his victory and as he expressed himself, 
‘since he knows now that the horses are the same thing as 
the runaway horse, he does not care for them;” also “should 
they return he is sure he will not bother about them and 
will not ask for his mother’s help any more, as he can get 
rid of them himself.” 

The case is interesting from the standpoint of the 
intimate mechanism concerning the formation of an ob- 
session in the form of a visual hallucination. It appears 
that the pathogenesis of the obsession could be traced al- 
most with a mathematical precision to the subconscious 
complexes. This purely psychological conception of the 
hallucinations seems to give the only solution of the problem. 
It may be of some interest to mention some other views 
concerning the phenomenon. 

As it is well known some authors believe that hallucina- 
tory perceptions are due to a peripheral irritation of the 
sensory organs, and accordingly they introduced a so-called 
psycho-sensory doctrine of hallucinations. Baillarger and 
Tamburini (Revue Scientifique 1887) consider a hallucina- 
tion as due to an irritation of the psycho-sensory centers in 
the cortex. ‘The last author believes that the phenomenon 
consists of a spontaneous setting free of energies stored up 
in the psycho-sensory centers. Tanzi (Riv. di Pathol. 
Nerv. e Ment. vol. 6) accepting the psycho-sensory doctrine 
attempts to be more concise in his conceptions by believing 
that hallucinations originate in the association centers of 
Flechsig. ‘To him the image starts in those centres, ascends 
to the psychic area and descends to the same sensory centres; 
thus a new form of sensation occurs which is mistaken for 
reality; hence a hallucination. Tanzi bases his claim for a 
descending centrifugal course of a sensation which is con- 
trary to the classical conception of the function of sensory 
pathways upon the actual existence of descending fibres in 
the sensory centers. According to this psychosensory 
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theory the hallucination apparently originates along the 
sensory pathway which as well may be at the periphery. 
If now we attempt to apply the psycho-sensory doctrine to 
the explanation of hallucinatory phenomena we meet with 
failure. A careful reading of records on hallucinosis will 
demonstrate the utter inability to find a pathogenetic ex- 
planation of the great variety of hallucinatory manifesta- 
tion by the sensory or psycho-sensory view just mentioned. 
Exception should be made however in the cases with an 
organic involvement of the cerebral tissue. In all other 
cases like the one presented above, hallucinations are to be 
considered as purely psychic phenomena based upon the 
existence of “‘complexes” of the subconscious ego. 
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A MECHANISTIC VIEW OF WAR AND PEACE. By George W. Crile. 
The Macmillan Company. 1915. $1.25. Pp. 104. 

““War and peace can be comprehended only when they are 
considered as end effects of action patterns established by phylo- 
geny and ontogeny,”—in these words the author announces his 
central theme. The struggle for food is basic in each individual, 
genuinely derived and perpetuated through evolution, and is 
well-nigh an ineradicable prime motive, whose elimination might 
even be of doubtful value. It is even more basic than the desire 
to live or the fear of death, as is evidenced by the fact that blood 
is freely shed in such unimportant matters as sports or boundary- 
line feuds. If stifled by the thin veil of polite conventions, or by 
the forced inactivity of the non-combatants in war, this action 
pattern of fight generates emotions of a dangerously abnormal 
character. War is also kept in the web of all our lives by the 
present educational tendency to exploit chiefly heroes of blood. 
Nevertheless, two suggestions are made whereby it can be elimi- 
nated. The first is that by establishing action patterns of peace 
inthe plastic period of youth, the phylogenetic inheritance of the 
organism may be in time reversed, though how at the same time 
the ubiquitous stimulations to strife may be precipitated out 
from the environment Dr. Crile does not suggest. The other road 
to peace rests on the familiar appeal to the principle of the alterna- 
tion of opposites. A victorious Germany “would lack the funda- 
mental motive which created Kultur——her hostile neighbors,” 
and would be as motiveless as “a cancer that has killed the body 
on which it fed.”’ Furthermore, since “Force creates action pat- 
terns in opposition to, not in consonance with, that force,” the 
Belgiumization of a people is a hopeless task. War itself is thus 
no solution to the problems involved. 

Of special importance to psychologists is the author’s study 
of the phenomenon of pain. At least every behaviorist will be 
interested to read that “ pain is inevitably associated with muscular 
action; therefore if a bullet or bayonet wound is inflicted at the 
moment when the injury cannot obtain possession of the final 
common path, it can excite no muscular action, and consequently 
no pain.” It was especially observed that when men were ex- 
clusively dominated by the action patterns of fight, or were so 
completely exhausted that they slept even while on the march, or 
lay down and bled to death from their wounds, no adaptive re- 
sponse to pain could take place, since no energies were left to 
function it. ‘The importance of this observation on the essentially 
motor aspect of the pain reflex is accentuated by the fact that 
Dr. Crile came to these conclusions while he was a surgeon in a 
war hospital in France. It is thus not merely psychology “from 
the desk.” 
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The book is profusely illustrated, not only with histological 
material bearing directly on the phenomena of exhaustion and 
emotion exhibited by the author’s patients, but also with photo- 
graphs which deal with war in general. Dr. Crile evidently means 
the latter illustrations to function unequivocally in the education 
toward peace, for they surely could not be used to stimulate re- 


cruiting. 


Rosert CHENAULT GIVLER. 


Harvard University. 


THE CIRCULATION AND SLEEP: EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATIONS 
ACCOMPANIED BY AN ATLAS. By John F. Shepard, University of 
Michigan, New York. The Macmillan Company, 1914. 28x21 
c m.; pp ix, 83; in the Atlas of soot-curves, 63 plates. 


This is volume one of the Scientific Series of the University of 
Michigan Studies in the Graduate Department. Professor 
Shepard begins his Preface by stating “This volume is primarily 
a report of experimental investigations. Altogether it was neces- 
sary to study several hundred records, the total length of which 
amounted to about thirty-five hundred feet. Each record con- 
tained from two to six tracings besides indicator lines. Those 
reproduced were, of course, selected to show typical conditions.” 
Two subjects were used in the principal work, both of whom had 
been trephined, one in the right Rolandic region and the other in 
the right frontal area. Other subjects were used in several minor 
experiments. 

The investigation“ includes a study of the volume of the brain 
and of the periphery (hand or foot); of the breathing; of the blood- 
pressure; of the heart-rate and the time of transmission of the 
pulse wave over the body; of the jugular pulse; and of the pulse 
form and size.” The apparatus does not need detailed description; 
it was undoubtedly ingenious, and adequate. 

Provided the cerebral vasomotion of the two chief subjects 
proves to be normal, undisturbed and in no wise disarranged by 
their respective cranial and cerebral accidents and operations, it 
is not easy to see why this new notion of the brain’s sleep-circula- 
tion should not be accepted, although, in certain not-very-impor- 
tant respects, revolutionary of traditional interpretations. One 
thinks it incumbent on the researcher in this case, as a matter 
of general form at least, to prove the normality of the extremely 
intricate hydraulic vasomotor system of these two men’s brains. 
Some years of intensive study of the arterial tension in the arm and 
the foot, in close relation to physical behavior and especially to 
mental processes, makes the present reviewer offer great gratitude 
for this research, and renders it easy for him to accept, with the 
proviso above, practically all of its conclusions, for it corroborates, 
and mayhap ‘explains some of the many difficulties and incon. 
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sistencies in the palpatory and the auscultatory present methods of 
measuring human blood-pressures, as nothing else so far has done. 

Professor Shepard finds in sleep a sustained and marked 
increased in the volume of the brain, accompanying a fall of general 
arterial pressure; and the reverse changes with awakening. ‘These 
changes seem not to be due to venous congestion. Disturbances 
during sleep result in a rise of pressure with a fall of brain-volume 
and decreased size of pulse from the brain; due probably to vaso- 
constriction; action during waking-time on the other hand increases 
the brain’s volume, an effect due to general somatic [especially 
peripheral], vasoconstriction. The brain-vessels relax when the 
person is going to sleep; and constrict, often suddenly, when he 
awakens. The brain-volume is increased by breath-holding, and 
decreased by deep breathing. The respiratory wave in the brain’s 
volume is greater during sleep and greater still in the “disturbed 
respiration” of snoring. Such are some of the more important 
findings. 

The observer’s “theory” of sleep is the rational, not to say 
obvious, theory that includes each and all of the many actual 
factors, rather than pretending to be simple and dogmatic where 
simplicity is unimaginable and dogmatism almost asinine. 

And one admires the naivete which concludes that the brain 
has vasomotion, when for fifteen or ten years at least the cerebral 
vasomotion’s intricate structure and precise modus operandi have 
been interesting matter for discussion, (see, for example, the 
present reviewer's “Physiology,” pages 62 and 63.) 

The more observations on arterial tension there are made, 
the more obvious does it become that therethrough sooner or 
later is possible by far the most delicate method of analysis of 
mental happenings so far devised or revealed. To the fundamental 
data for such a new mode of study, Doctor Shepard’s extensive 
research whose outline is, mostly here, reported, seems an im- 
portant contribution. By such physiologic (vasomotor) paths as 
this, (but some sinuous and narrow and dim, while some like sin 
run broad and straight-away), and perhaps before we realize it, we 
shall begin really to know ourselves, as the revered old seer and 
martyr to the truth, in Athens so long ago, advised. 

Sargent Normal School. GeorcejV. N. Dearsorn. 


THE CONTROL OF HUNGER IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. Anton 

Julius Carlson. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1916, pp. 
19. 

ee This book together with that of Cannon marks the most 
important epoch in the study of the hunger mechanism. The 
gastric hunger contractions of man and animals have been studied 
in the Hull Laboratory of the University of Chicago by the author 
and his associates during a period of four years and the results of 
their investigations form the greater part of the book. The 
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action of the stomach under almost every possible stimulation both 
physical and so called psychic has been examined. Carlson was 
fortunate in having a subject with a gastric fistula, which per- 
mitted direct observation and stimulation of the hunger con- 
tractions. He and his associates also acted as subjects in numerous 
experiments, in which a stomach balloon was used to obtain tracings 
of the gastric movements. 

The book is probably the most complete study of this subject 
and a description of the numerous details would be out of place in 
this review. Not only have the hunger movements been most 
thoroughly investigated, but also the accessory phenomena such as 
heart beat and vasomotor changes. 

Particularly interesting to psychologists are the actions of the 
various glands which are involved in hunger and appetite, the 
effect of various mental states, the influence of sight and taste of 
food, the description of the nervous tracts and the functioning of 
the nervous arcs connected with hunger and appetite, the various 
muscular rhythms, the effect of heat, cold, mechanical and chemical 
stimulations, the action of the gastric mechanism during pro- 
longed fasting and during and after bodily exercise and fatigue, 
the analysis of the hunger sensations and the feeling of emptiness, 
the relation of the introspective data to the physiological processes, 
the biological significance of the mechanism especially in relation 
to the instincts, and the important distinction between hunger and 
appetite. 

The specialist in abnormal psychology will find sections upon 
the effect of alcohol and tobacco, an explanation of abnormally 
intense hunger sensations (bulimia) and depraved appetite (paro- 
rexia) etc., and upon the various gastric conditions in neuresthenia 
and allied diseases. 

The book contains valuable historical chapters and a very 
good bibliography. 

The author is conservative in his conclusions and modest in 
his positive statements. The arguments for and against his 
theories are carefully weighed and great care is taken to avoid 
errors of experimentation, much time having been given to check 
and control experiments. The author’s style is clear and as techni- 
cal terms are so far as possible avoided, the book can be recom- 
mended to the layman as well as to the specialis. 

Herpert Sipney LANGFELD. 
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WAR BULLETIN: AN APPEAL TO THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION 


Lieutenant Col. R. E. Noble, M. C., U. S. A., chief of the 
Personnel Desk of the Surgeon General’s Office, presented before 
the last meeting of the Southern Medical Association, a most 
admirable paper, which convincingly answers the many questions 
asked of the Department, and which have caused perplexing hours 
of thought with many doctors. 

In a previous paper by the same writer, presented prior to the 
time that the United States entered the world struggle, as in the 
above referred to communication, Col. Noble said: “On the medi- 
cal profession rests a heavy responsibility, for with the medical 
profession rests the subject of medical preparedness.” 

The largely increased army now in course of mobilization 
naturally will require a greater number of Officers in the Medical 
Reserve Corps. 

At the present time, according to a statement made by Lieut. 
Col. Noble, we have only 14,500 doctors in the Medical Reserve 
Corps, net a sufficient number to care for those already in the ser- 
vice, not mentioning the men to come into combatant forces as 
the result of a second draft. 

With the new draft soon to be called and the possibility of the 
raising of an army of between five and ten million, as has been 
authoritatively foreshadowed, we would repeat “On the medical 
profession rests a heavy responsibility, for with the medical pro- 
fession rests the subject of medical preparedness.” 

The responsibility of the medical profession of the United 
States and its importance in the successful outcome of the war 
cannot be too forcibly impressed upon every doctor who is men- 
tally and physically fit and within the age limit, and they are 
urged to offer their services now. 

That the Surgeon General should have an immense Corps of 
Medical Reserve Officers upon which to draw, enabling him to 
place the individual where he will be best fitted for the service, is 
manifestly apparent. This will mean efficiency and by efficiency 
alone can the responsibility now resting upon the medical pro- 
fession of this county be lessened. 

Will you not apply at once for a commission in the Medical 
Reserve Corps and thus relieve the responsibility which you owe 
to your country, your profession and yourself? 
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ideal place for rest and recup- 
eration. Summit istwenty miles 
from and the highest point with- 
in thirty miles of ped York 
City upon the D. L. & W. R.R. 
Address DR. ELIOT GOR- 


E 4lst St., New tao City, 
Thursday and Satur- 

dey. 1 to 3 a Telephone 
Murray H 


“REST COTTAGE” 


College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 


For purely nervous cases, nutritional errors 
and convalescents. A homelike building o 
stone and concrete, with delightful surroundings 


Rooms single or ensuite. Private baths— 
Solaria. Completely equipped for hydrother- 
apy, Massage, etc. 

Cuisine to meet individual penda. 


F. W. Langdon, Medical Director 
A. Williams, Resident Physician 
Emerson A. North, Resident Physician 
For information address, Rest Cottage, College Hill, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. H. P. COLLINS, Business Mgr 
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THE PUNTON SANITARIUM 


A Private Home Sanitarium for Nervous People 


G. WILSE ROBINSON, M. D., 


Superintendent 


30th Street and the Paseo Kansas City, Mo. 


PETTEY & WALLACE 
SANITARIUM Drug Addiction, Alcoholism, 
Mental and Nervous Diseases 
A quiet, home-like, private, high- 
class institution. Licensed. Strictly 
thical. Complete equipment. Best 


DR. BARNES SANITARIUM 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


A Private Sanitarium for Mental and Nervous Diseases. 


rother- Also Cases of General Invalidism. Separate Department for Cases of 
Inebriety. 
The buildings are modern, situated in spacious and attractive grounds, commanding superb views of 
Long Island Sound and surrounding hill country. The accommodations, table, attendance, nursing and 
nysician all appointments are first-class in every respect. The purpose of the Institution is to give proper med- 


a cal care and the special attention needed in each individual case. 50 minutes from Grand Central 
ima station. For terms and illustrated booklet, address 


7. F. H. BARNES, M. D., Med. Supt. 


Telephone 1867 


’ a A Modern Health Resort situated among 
GY Ly the hills of Northern New Jersey, one thousand 
Ve at a feet above the sea, forty-six miles from New York. 
A modern, steam heated building, broad verandas, 
sun parlor, good air, pure water, excellent table, 
delightful walks a drives through beautiful 
mountain scenery. 


All Forms of Hydro-Therapy and Massage 
A quiet, homelike place for seme ravalids, convales- 
cents, neurasthenics and those desiring change of en- 
vironment. Every facility for treating cases of neu- 
ralgia, sciatica, lumbago and rheumatiam. No tuber- 
cular nor objectionable cases. Let us send you our 
booklet. Telephone 21 Newfoundland. D. E. Drake. 
M. D., Supt. and Res. Phy., H. H. Cate, M. D. 
Asst., Geo. A. Duy, Asst. Supt. 
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HIGHLAND HOSPITAL, Asheville, N. C. 


An ideally situated institution, employing all rational methods for the 
treatment of Nervous, Mental and Habit Cases. Rest, Climate, Water and 
Diet are most carefully utilized, while special emphasis is placed on out- 
of-door Recreation, Occupation therapy and Athletic Sports, all under skill- 
ed supervision. Asheville’s superb, all year round climate is well known; 
its Southern latitude tempers the winters, while its mountain altitude 


makes it a true summer resort. 


For booklet, address 


ROBERT S. CARROLL, Medical Director 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Dr. Moody's Sanitarium 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASES 
DrucG AND ALCOHOL ADDICTIONS 


TREATMENT MODERN, SCIENTIFIC AND 
STRICTLY ETHICAL 


Seven acres of beautiful shade and lawn, two main 
buildings 200 feet apart, and two isolated cottages, all 
comprising about 70 rooms, with new complete steam- 
heating system, electric lights, hot and cold water and 
— city water supply; all the comforts and privacy 
of home. 


Adires, G. H. MOODY, M.D. 


(For 6 years assistant physician to state asylums a 
San Antonio and Austin, Texas.) 


$15 Brackenbridge Ave., San Antonio, Texas 


MARSHALL 


Sanitarium 
TROY, N. Y. 


A licensed retreat for the care 
and treatment of mental and ner- 
vous disorders and drug and al- 
coholic addictions. Beautiful loca- 
tion and modern equipment. 


Terms moderate: For circu- 


lars, etc., address 


C. J. Patterson, M. D. 
Supt. 


WAUKESHA SPRINGS SANITARIUM 


BUILDING ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


FOR THE CARE AND TREATMENT OF 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES 


BYRON M. CAPLES, M.D., Supt. 


Waukesha, Wis. 
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GLENSIDE 


For Nervous and Mental Diseases 


6 PARLEY VALE, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 


Telephone, Jamaica 44 


PINEWOOD REST 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, MASS. 


A Home Sanatorium for the Treatment of 


Nervous, Inebriate, Drug and Narcotic 
Diseases 


Beautiful surroundings free from institution 
atmosphere, modern equipment, liberal cuisine 
and reasonable rates. 
For information or booklet, address 
53 Appleton St., Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Telephone 51940 Arlington 


P. E. Deehan, M.D., Medical Director 


WILBUR HOME 


for Backward and Mentally Defective 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


A Home where proper restraint is exercised 
and the mentally deficient are intelligently di- 
rected and encouraged. Has been in operation 
33 years. Delightful surroundings, strict pri- 
vacy and number of patients limited. Terms 
and other information given upon application. 
JOSEPH W. WILBUR, Superintendent, 
P. O. Drawer 875. Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


The Philosophy of Conduct 


By SAMUEL A. MARTIN $1.50 net 


Gives the definitions and funda- 
mental principles of ethics and a suf- 
ficient outline of ethical theories to 
serve as an introduction to their more 
exhaustive study. 

Human Personality Series. 
Send for complete list. 


RICHARD G. BADGER - Publisher - Boston 


LAS ENCINAS 


A Place for the Treatment of Nervous and 
General Diseases, Near Pasadena, California 


Situated in a grove of 20 acres of Live Oaks in the country near 
Pasadena. Large central buildings and cottages. All chronic organic 
disorders received. No cases of Tuberculosis or Insanity received. 


STEPHEN SMITH, Med. Dir. 


Board of Directors 
DRS. NORMAN BRIDGE, H. G. BRAINERD, J. H. McBRIDE, W. JARVIS 
BARLOW, F. C. E. MATTISON P 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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BADGER’S _ new sTANDARD BOOKS 
CHILD BEHAVIOR 


A CRITICAL AND EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF YOUNG 
CHILDREN BY THE METHOD OF CONDITIONED REFLEXES 


By FLORENCE MATEER, Pu.D. 
Psychologist at the Massachusetts School for the Feeble-Minded, Waverley. 


In brief fashion the development of child study is traced from its 
origin in Comenius and Rousseau to the present day. The various methods 
which have been used are shown in their relation to each other and the 
results so far obtained are discussed from the standpoint of experimental 
psychology. With this orientation the new method of conditioned re- 
flexes is discussed in detail and the results of a series of experiments with 
it are reported. Both normal and abnormal children were studied and the 
comparative findings indicate that the method is one which is valuable 
not only as an experimental method but also as a method of clinical differ- 
entiation of normal, defective and psychopathic children, while they are 
still too young to be diagnosed by other methods. 


800 cloth, illustrated with charts, $2.00 net. 


CLINICAL STUDIES IN 
FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS 


By E. A. DOLL 
Assistant Psychologist of the Vineland Training School. 


A critical analysis of what feeble-mindedness is and how it may be 
recognized. 

In this book feeble-mindedness is described and defined from six major 
aspects with scientific exactness, and the examining methods and differ- 
entiating standards are subjected to rigid analysis. The abstract argu- 
ment is supported by copious literary references, and by many photo- 
graphic illustrations. The logical conclusions are substantiated and 
illustrated by six elaborate case studies, selected so as to emphasize the 
finer points in mental diagnosis. ‘These cases illustrate the wide variety 
of clinical methods and materials, and their adaptation and interpretation 


in special types of cases. 


800 cloth, illustrated with charts and halftones, $2.50 net. 


RICHARD G. BADGER - PUBLISHER - BOSTON 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease 
Publishing Company 


PSYCHOANALYTIC REVIEW 
Edited by Drs. Wm. A. White and Smith Ely Jelliffe 


A quarterly journal devoted to the understanding of human 


ology. Human motives, especially in their unconscous mani- 
fectations, will receive special attention as they appear in the 
normal as well as the abnormal fields. 

Price, $5.00 per volume 


NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASE MONOGRAPH SERIES 
Edited by Drs. Smith Ely Jelliffe and Wm. A. White 


This series, of which seventeen numbers have appeared, was 
designed to present to English-speaking neurologists and psy- 
chiatrists the leading moving advances in their respective 
specialties. 


JOURNAL OF NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASE 
Edited by Dr. W.G. Spiller, Managing Editor, Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe 


This monthly journal was established in 1874, and has from 
that time on been the chief representative of the field of Ameri- 
can neurology and psychiatry. It has presented the chief 
work of American investigators, and moreover presents monthly 
a concise summary of the World’s literature of nervous and 
mental diseases. 


Price, $4.00 per volume 
two volumes a year. 


Address All Orders to 


Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease 
64 West Fifty-Sixth Street, New York 
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BADGER’S _ New AND sTanpARD BOOKS 
Two Important Books by Wilfred M. Barton, M. D. 


MANUAL OF VITAL FUNCTION TESTING 
METHODS AND THEIR INTERPRETATION 

The problem of investigating the various vital functions of the or- 
ganism, especially those of the heart, liver, pancreas, kidneys and ductless 
glands, is fast assuming a highly important and even a paramount position 
in pathological diagnosis. 

In this book the author has taken up systematically the various vital 
organs and described all the tests of any importance which have been 
devised for testing their functional capacity. 

The.book is intended by its author as a practical manual. The facts 
contained in it have been collected from widely scattered sources. 

The only book published containing every known method of testing 
the functions of the vital organs. 

Revised and enlarged edition. 


THERAPEUTIC INDEX 
And Prescription Writing Practice 


The major portion of this invaluable book is taken up by the first part, 
which is a Therapeutic Index arranged alphabetically according to diseases. 
The student or practitioner can use the book -s a pocket manual of re- 
ference as well as a systematic treatise on drugs and their uses. An al- 
phabetical list of the drugs themselves has been appended as a second 
part in which under each drug is given a list of the diseases under which 
it is to be found in the Index. . This will enable the student to use the book 
as a materia medica, as he may refer to any particular drug, and find the 
principal preparations, their doses and methods of administration. 


Finally, the book has been made to conform to the ninth decennial 
revision of the United States Pharmacopoeia, which became official Sept- 
ember 1, 1916. 

The book is interleaved to give space for notes. 


12mo. cloth, uniform binding, each $2.,00 net. 


RICHARD G. BADGER - PUBLISHER - BOSTON 
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NEUROLOGICAL BULLETIN 


Clinical Studies of Nervous and Mental Diseases in 
the Neurological Department of Columbia University 


with Dy. FREDERICK TILNEY, Editor-in-Chief, Dr. Lours Casamajor, Associate Editor, and the follow- 
ing Editorial Board: Drs. S. P. Goopuart, F. M. Hattock, Ranpaut Hoyt, C. A. MCKENDREE, 
Osnato, I. S. WECHSLER, and OLiver S. StrRoNG. 


KNOWLEDGE IN NEUROLOGY, one of the youngest members of 
the medical sciences, is still in molten state; each case adds new material 
to change the color of the mass. The clinical form, therefore, best accom- 
modates expanding material. A new monthly publication has been issued 
to meet this need. 

In direct touch with the problems of applied neurology and psychiatry 
as they are being worked out in the war zone, in modern education and in 
the various phases of sociology, the editors are in a position to present im- 
portant and vital problems. 

The annual volume of 400 to 500 pages will present to the profession 
the latest clinical data, each article or chapter representing the mature de- 
liberation of many authorities. The cases are presented in a standard 
form, giving the absence as well as the presence of data, so that the material 
possesses a cumulative value for making and correlating statistics. The 
following contents and prospectus show the scope of the periodical. 

Borderiine Psychoses. ‘The March number discussed cases of patients 
who are suffering from non-commitable mental disorders. This is not only 
a problem in medicine, but one in sociology. 

The April issue contained many unusual reports, among which were 
“A Case of Weber’s Syndrome,” and “A Critical Analysis of the Syndrome 
Produced by Hemorrhage into the Nasal Cisterns and Ventricles of the 
Brain.”’ 

The May number, about to appear, contains a special article on 
‘Double Athetosis’’ by Dr. Allen M. Starr, interesting cases of “Myxo- 
sarcoma of the Temporal Bone” and of “Ruptured Aneurism of the Right 
Middle Cerebral Artery’”’ by Dr. Chas. A. Ellsberg, studies in borderline 
psychoses by Drs. Leahy and Hallock, and laboratory “Studies on the 
Morphology of the Gray Matter in the Brain Stem of the 
Vertebrates” by Dr. Randall Hoyt. 

Future issues treat other subjects of special neurological interest. 

War Number. Captain Casamajor, at present serving as neurologist 
‘somewhere in France,” will present the majority of the articles. He has 
had extensive experience in organic and functional nervous disorders. ~ 

Brain Tumor Number. A critique will be presented upon successfully 
and unsuccessfully treated cases of neoplasm involving the brain in order 
to point out some of the mistakes which may arise in diagnosis. 

Shell-Shock Number. Contributions will be made largely by Dr. 
Thaddeus Ames, who has made extensive studies of this subject among the 
returned Canadian troops. 

Peripheral Nerve Number. The subject of Injuries and Disease in 
Peripheral Nerves will be considered in the line of their pathology and 
treatment. Unusual methods of surgical management for gun-shot and 
other war injuries of Peripheral Nerves will be discussed. 


Yearly Subscription, $3.00. Canada, $3.50. Foreign, $4.00. 


PAUL B. HOEBER, Publisher 
67-69 E 59th St. New York City. 
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Directory of 
American Psychological Periodicals 


American Journal of Psychology— Worcester, Mass.: Florence Chandler. 
Subscription $5. 600 pages annually. Edited by G. Stanley Hall. 
Quarterly. General and experimental psychology. Founded 1887. 

Pedagogical Seminary— Worcester, Mass.: Florence Chandler. 
Subscription $5. 575 pages annually. Edited by G. Stanley Hall. 
Quarterly. Pedagogy and educational psychology. Founded 1891. 

Psychological Review—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Company. 
Subscription (with Psychological Bulletin) $6. 480 pages annually. 
Bi-monthly. General. Founded 1894. Edited by Howard C. Warren. 

Psychological Bulletin—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Company 
Subscription %3.25. 480 pages annually. Psychological literature. 
Monthly. Founded 1904. Edited by Shepherd I. Franz. 

Psychological Monographs—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Co. 
Subscription $4. per vol. 500 pp. Founded 1895. Ed. by James R. Angell. 
Published without fixed dates, each issue one or more researches. 

Psychological Index—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Company. 
Subscription $1.25. 200 pp. Founded 1895. Edited by Madison C. Bentley. 
An annual bibliography of psychological literature. 

Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods—New York: 
Sub-Station 84. Bi-weekly. 728 pages per volume. Founded 1904. 
Subscription $3. Edited by F. J. E. Woodbridge and Wendell T. Bush. 

Archives of Psychology—Substation 84, N. Y.: Archives of +yarem 
Subscription $5. 600 pp.ann. Founded 1906. Ed. by R. S. Woodworth. 
Published without fixed dates, each number a single experimental study. 

Journal of Abnormal Psychology—Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
Subscription $4. 480 pagesannually. Ed. by Morton Prince. 
Bi-monthly. Founded 1906. Entire field of abnormal psychology. 

Psychological Clinic— Philadelphia: Psychological Clinic Press. 
Subscription $1.50. 280 pages annually. Edited by Lightner Witmer. 
Monthly (9 numbers). Orthogenics, psychology, hygiene. Founded 1907. 

Training School Bulletin—Vineland, N. J.: The Training School. 
Subscription $1. 160 pagesann. Monthly (10numbers). Founded 1904. 
Edited by E. R. Johnstone. Psychology and training of defectives. 

Journal of Religious Psychology—Worcester, Mass.: Louis N. Wilson. 
Subscription $3. 480 pages per vol. Founded 1904. Ed. by G. Stanley Hall. 
Published without fixed dates, 4 numbers constitute a volume. 

Journal of Race development— Worcester, Mass.: Louis N. Wilson. 
Subscription #2. 460 pages annually. Quarterly. Founded 1910. 
Edited by George H. Blakeslee and G. Stanley Hall. 

Journal of Educational Psychology—Baltimore: Warwick & York. 
Subscription $3.00. 600 pages annually. Founded 1910. 

Monthly (10 numbers). Managing Editor, J. Carleton Bell. 

Educational Psychology Monographs—Edited by Guy M. Whipple. Pub- 
lished separately at varying prices. Same publishers. 

Journal of Animal Behavior—Cambridge, Mass.: Emerson Hall. 
Subscription $5. 450 pages annually. Bi-monthly. Founded 1911. Robert 
M. Yerkes, Managing Editor. 

The Behavior Monographs—Cambridge, Mass.: Emerson Hall. 
Subscription $5. 450 pages per volume. Edited by John B. Watson. 
Published without fixed dates, each number a single research. 

lytic Review—New York: 64 West 56th Street. 
Subscription, $5. 500 pages annually. Psychoanalysis. 
Quarterly. Founded 1913. Ed. by W. A. White and S. E. Jelliffe. 

Journal of Experimental Psychology—Princeton, N. J.; Psychological 
Review Company. 480 pages annually. Experimental. Founded 1915. 
Subscription $3.25. Bi-monthly. Edited by John B. Watson. 

Journal of Applied Psychology—Worcester, Mass.; Florence Chandler. 

Subscription $4. 400 pages annually. Quarterly. Founded 1917. Edited 

by G. Stanley Ha!l, John Wallace Baird and L. R. Geissler. 
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BADGER’S new sTANDARD BOOKS 


IN PREPARATION 


PERSONAL IDENTIFICATION 


Methods for the Identification 


of Individuals Living or Dead 


By 
Harris HawrHorne WILDER, Pu.D. 
Professor of Zoology, Smith College 
AND 
Bert WENTWORTH, 
Former Polwe Commissioner of Dover, N. H. 


The contents gives a very good idea of the scope of the work: 


CHAPTER 
Part | 
Methods Which Furnish Partial Identification 

The Problem. 

Il. Sight Recognition and Its Uncertainties. 

Ill. Identification by Moles, Birthmarks, Scars, Tattooing, and 
other Surface Markings 

IV. Identification by Habits, Gait, Handwriting, Preferences, 
Accomplishments, Voice, etc. 

V. Identification by Bodily Measurements, and by the Features 
of the Head and Face; the Bertillon System. 

VI. Identification of Fragmentary, Decomposed, or Dried Re- 
mains; Identification of Bones and Teeth. 

VIL. Identification of the Skull; Restoration of the Face upon the 
Bones. 

Part II 
Methods Which Furnish Absolute Identification 

I. Friction Skin and Friction Ridges; Technique of Making 
Prints of the Ridges. “ 

Il. Structure and Development of Friction Ridges; Details of 


their Course and Arrangement. 
Il. The Palm of the Hand;Method of Describing and Classifying. 
IV. The Sole of the Foot; Method of Describing and Classifying. 


V. Finger Prints; Description and Classification. 
VI. Finger Prints; the Code. 
VII. Accidental Impressions and their Development: their Use 


in Fixing the Agency of a Given Individual. 
VIII. Poroscopy; the Use of the Sweat Pores in Identification. 
IX. The Impossibility of Finding Two Identical Finger Prints. 
X. History of the Subject of Identification by Friction Ridges. 
XI. Present Uses of Friction-Ridge Identification; Possibilities 
for the Future. 


800 cloth, illustrated with many photographs and charts, $5.00 net: 


RICHARD G. BADGER - PUBLISHER - BOSTON 
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BADGER’S new AND sTANDARD BOOKS 
THE WORKS OF BORIS SIDIS 


THE CAUSATION AND TREATMENT OF PSYCHOPATHIC 
DISEASES 


This work is of special importance to him who takes an interest in the 
study and practice of abnormal mental life. The study of the clinical cases 
covers a period of many years, which have been devoted by the author to 
the unravelling of the mental tangle found in psychopathic states. 

Various methods of treatment of psychopathic diseases are given 
These special methods developed by the author have been tried by other 
investigators and clinical men and have been found successful in the 
study and treatment of psychopathic diseases. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF NORMAL AND ABNORMAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


In this book the postulates, the essential theories of normal and ab- 
normal psychology are clearly outlined. An important psycho-biological 
theory of mental life is developed for the first time. The student of 
psychology and psychopathology who wishes to have a solid foundation 
of the knowledge of mental life will find the volume indispensable. The 
medical man who works in the dormain of abnormal phenomena is especially 
in need of such a work. 


SYMPTOMATOLOGY, PSYCHOGNOSIS AND DIAGNOSIS 
OF PSYCHOPATHIC DISEASES 


The book deals with experimental and clinical studies of various 
states of abnormal mental life, and especially with the symptoms and 
diagnosis of functional.mental diseases, with all forms of psychopathic 
conditions, and with the manifestations of the whole domain of what is 
known as the subconscious. The different forms of subconscious states 
and psychopathic affections are reviewed in detail. 


Uniform binding, 800 cloth, each $2.50 net, $2.65 postpaid 


PHILISTINE AND GENIUS 


Revised third edition, with an additional preface on current events 
and an essay on Precocity in Children. 

Why do parents yield their offspring to an education whose criminal 
folly is the elimination from thechild’s mind of all that is not mediocre and 
mean, of all that does not conform to a noxious system of education? Dr. 
Sidis in his present book puts the blame upon the self-satisfied, smug 
philistinism which is so rampant in this and other countries. He appeals 
to American parenthood to rescue from the clutches of tyrannical schooling 
the Genius which is latent in every child. 


800 cloth $1.00 net. $1.10 postpaid. 


RICHARD G. BADGER - PUBLISHER - BOSTON 
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WORLD WORSHIPS SERIES 


DEVIL-WORSHIP, THE SACRED BOOKS AND 
TRADITIONS OF THE YEZIDIZ net 
By Isva Joseeu, Pu. 
This is the only on an extremely interesting subject, Bétidep giving trans-. 


lation ef the Yegidi t+ which bears a marked resemblanée to our Old Testament, the 


author discusses the myths, beliefs. and sacraments of the Devil-Worshippers. 


The book will prove an illumination to any reader unfamiliar with the subject, aad 
any person ebreac\y ipformed wil! recognize thé volume to be the last word bn the subject. 


SEX. WORSHI?. AND SYMBOLISM OF PRIMITWE 
By Sancer Brown, IT, 7 


The life Bistéry of a racial motive, ity that associated with reproductive instincts as 
expressed in sex worship is described, consisting of aa account of its o igin, its develop- 
ment and its degidénce.” ‘The hook ig of ifterest to the student of réligion,.to the student 
of racial and individual psychology, but particularly to the. psychingrist, im that toe 
occurrence Gf certain unhealthy regressive tendencies in radal evolution ii conipa red, 
biologically, to the occurrence of analogous primitive mental reactions of themtal disurders, 


By Grorck Carrer, Pa. 


‘This work is extseme! ¥ significant, not only to the study of comparative religion, but 
the developaitnt, of the human race. 


The author sucteeds in tigking his work Both Clear and interesting. 
are noticeable by their absence, 


CHESTERFIELD SERIES 


THE MODERN CHESTER FIEED $1.25 net 
By Rosperr MeMuany 


The letters of Berd Chésterfield, the First Gentlemanof Europe, to bik son, need nd 
introduction, —fadpe McMurdy, howeser, has doe an inestimable senviae in bringin 
together the very best cf these admirable letters for the guilance of thése-who woul 
follow the little epbrtesies whith serve Fie with our fellows possible. 


THE. NEW ENGLAND CONSCIENCE tiustrated , $1.25 net 
By James Patnwey Muwror 


Mr. Munroe maintains that The New Engtind Conscience tas definite-aocial force 
that was potent in the upbuilding of the United States. This same fores, he believus is 
mnore active to-day than ever before, 

The careers of Adams. Quiney and tiany other famous New Englan ters ical. 
ly sketched; @ tiumber of pictiresque, Bistorical episodes, somewhat dinumed by the lapse 
of year’, are once more fashed vividly. before Gur-eyesic One chapter that expecially 
appeal to you is that on Feminitie,” ia which the author that 
the uplifting forces &f civilization come-from the mother. 


RICHARD G. BADGER, Publisher, BOSTON 
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BADGER’S NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS 


‘SANE SEX LIFE AND SANE SEX LIVING 
By H. W. Lonc, M. D., RB. C. 


(IN PREPARATION) 
Sold only to members of the Medical Profession 


This is the most practical book on the sex-life of married people that 
has ever been written. Its doctrine is not that of wholesale repression, 
but of wholesome expression of the sex nature. It is especially designed 
for the use of physicians among their patients who need instruction on these 
lines, as so many of them do, It saves the. physitian’s time, gives his 
patients the exact information they ought to have, much of which they 
would never get in any other way. Seo cloth, $3.00 wet. 


RATIONAL SEX ETHICS 
By W. F. Rosir, M. D. 
Sold only to Members of the recognized Professions 

The present social evil and lax ideas of sexual morals demand more 

sex study, franker interchange of ideas. 
There are practical chapters on the Art of Love, intercourse During 
Pregnancy, the Older Scare Sex Teachings, Modern Sctantific Knowledge 
of Sex, Practical Sociology, Analysis of the Sex instinct and the applica- 
tion of the knowledge derived from this study. to'Religion, Health, Educa- 
tion and the Suffrage. Freud’s theories are discussed. . &v0 cloth, $3.50 net, 


SEX HYGIENE 
Freperic Henry Gerrisu, D, 
Professor Emeritus of Surgery, Bowdoin College 
The late President Hyde of Bowdoin College said: 

“Tt is a pleasure to testify to the good done by Dr. Gerrish’s annual 
lecture on Sex Hygiene to Bowdoin Freshmen. The College is glad to have 
for itself and to share with other institutions, the opportunity: to dis- 
tribute ‘to coming -clesses a talk so. scientifically direct and so ethically 
elevated.” 


The Springfield Republican says: 
“It is plain and direct, and is without an excess of detail, . It is an 


excellent summary of much that has been thought out and written on the 


subject during the last few years. 
Bowdoin College has. just ordered 1000 copies for distribution’ to tHe 


students. 12mo cloth, 60 cents net: 
SEX WORSHIP AND SYMBOLISM OF 
PRIMITIVE BRACES 
An Interpretation By Sancer Brown, IL, M. D. 
With an introduction by James H. Leuba, Professor of Psychology at Bryn 
Mawr 
To. those who are interested in the biological problems of mental 
evolution this book should be of interest. The life history of a racial motive 
1, ¢., that associated with reproductive ingtincts as expressed i in sex worship, 
is described, consisting of an account of its origin, its development and its 
decadence; 800. cloth, $3.00 net. 
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